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VISIT OF KING JAMES TO OXFORD IN 1605: 
TOBACOLOGIA: DATE OF “ MACBETH.” 

On August 27, 1605, King James I. “ gratified 
his pedantry” (I only adopt T. Warton’s ill-na- 
tured remark to reprobate it) by his visit to the 
University of Oxford. The amusements provided 
for the delectation of the learned monarch were 
chiefly sermons in Greek and Latin, classical 
plays, scholastic argumentations, and “syllogisms” 
in jurisprudence and theology. At the conclu- 
sion of an entertainment at the “ Physic Act,” on 
Aug. 29, was given, “a discreet and learned 
speech by Dr. Warner ;” in which he “ disswaded 
men from Tobacco by good reasons and apt 
similes, persuading them, especially noblemen, to 
imitate their prince, and do as Alcibiades did with 
his pipes, being a boy.” He was followed by a 
disputatious gentleman, who had the temerity to 
maintain before the royal misocapnist (the Coun- 
terblast had not as yet issued from the monarch’s 
lips, but his anti-nicotian prejudices were well 
known,) the thesis, that “tobacco must needs be 
good ;” proceeding to his proof “ by enumeration 
or induction, because Kings, Princes, Nobles, 
Earles, Lords, Knights, Gentlemen of all Coun- 
tries and Nations, reckoning a number, loved it.” 

ye are not surprised to find that his reasons 
failed to convince the king ; who, having a fore- 
gone conclusion, said, “at the first,’ that “he 


never heard a worse disputer ;” and gave instance, 
“that there was one king who neither loved nor 
liked it, which moved great delight.” Neverthe- 
less, “ they disputed till it grew dark, when the 
king dismissed them with a Latin Speech.” For 
farther details, reference may be made to Pre- 
parations at Oxford, &c., Append., Lelandi Col- 
lect., vol. ii. p. 626, ef SEQ-y ed. Lond. 1774; also, 
Oxoniana, 12mo, vol. i. p. 136. 

The foregoing, as may be gained from another 
account, was in the course of a discussion on the 
question, “ Utrum frequens suflitus Nicotiane 
exoticew sit sanis salutaris?” to which was ap- 
pended the explanatory tetrastich, characteristic 
of the punning fashion of the day : — 

* Quid censum (vereor ne sensum) infumimus herbx ? 

India quam mittit, sed minus inde boni. 

Num sani, insani qui fecimus aspida merces? 

Quo prosit sanus non habet, weger habet.” 

In the ensuing debate the negative was taken 
by Dr. William Paddie, a physician of great 
learning and respectability, who had received 
the honour of knighthood, and subsequently be- 
came physician to the king, and attended him in 
his last moments at Theobalds. We may suppose 
that in the course of his attendance on his royal 
master, his ingenuity and self-denial must have 
been frequently taxed to conceal his real predi- 
lections, or at least their consequences: for al- 
though he took the safe side on this occasion, he 
was, as we are told by the public orator of his 
University, “alias animo in Nicotianam non ni- 
miiim hostilis;” and was, in fact, so celebrated 
for his addiction to the weed, and the elegance 
with which he manipulated his “ Broseley,” that, 
under these titles, Raphatl ‘Thorius invoked his 
protection to his muse in the opening lines of his 
Hymnus Tabaci : — 

*. ° Cu qui censu decoratus Equestri, 
Virtutem titulis, titulos virtutibus ornas, 
Antiquum et Pheebi nato promittis honorem, 

Tu Paddwe fave: nec enim prestantior alter 
Morbifuge varias vires agnoscere plant, 
Inque tubo genitas haurire et reddere nubes.” 

In the English version, by the way, of this 
piece by Peter Hausted, M.A., 12mo, 1651, the 
translator, as he tells us in a note, “ has made bold 
to change the poet's patron, and instead of Sir W. 
Paddie, to entitle Phebus to it.” He was right; 
the anglicized name of the learned knight — 
“ Paddy,” as he seems to have written it —was 
hardly consistent with poetic dignity, however 
suggestive of a due appreciation of the merits of 
the herb. 

The Latin sermons, “ three-quarters of an hour 
long ;” the oration of the Professor of Greek, which 
“the King heard willingly, and the Queen much 
more, because she sayd she never had heard Greek;” 
the quodlibets of the Batchelors and Sophisters; 
the Latin comedy Vertumnus, which, though “very 
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well and learnedly penned by Dr. Gwynn,” was 
yet “distasted” by the royal auditor—who fell 
asleep, and “when he awaked would have bin 
gone, saying ‘I marvell what they think me to 
be’;” the Ajax Flagellifer of Sophocles, in Latin, 
performed “with goodly antique apparell,” which 
drew from the weary monarch “ many words of 
dislike ;”— all these learned performances were 
not undiversified by amusements of a lighter 
nature. Among these a pastoral, named Alba, 
was performed ; “in the acting of which, =~ 
brought in five or six men almost naked, whic 
were much disliked by the Queen and Ladies; 
and also many rusticall Songes and Dances, which 
made it very tedious, inasmuch that if the Chan- 
cellors of both Universities bad not intreated his 
Mejesty earnestly, he would have been gone be- 
fore half the comedy had been ended.” So far the 
learned purveyors of these amusements do not 
appear to have been very successful in their en- 
deavours to entertain their august visitors. A 
masque, or interlude, however, with which the 
king was saluted at the gate of St. John’s College, 
as he entered the city from Woodstock, appears 
to have afforded high gratification both to him and 
the queen. It seems to have escaped the notice of 
the eye-witness from whom I have quoted; and I 
accordingly refer for a description of it to the 
Rex Platonicus of Isaac Wake, a well-written 
little book, in which a very interesting and vivid 
account is given of the royal visit to Oxford. I 
shall transcribe this passage at length; not only 
from its own interest, but because, as it has often 
occurred to me, it has hardly received the atten- 
tion it merits, as bearing upon the plot and chro- 
nological position of Shakspeare’s Macbeth. As 
the royal party approached St. John’s College, 
and were duly gratified by its splendid architec- 
ture, our historian records : — 


“ Moxque et oculos et aures detinet ingeniosa nec inju- 
cunda lusiuncula, qué clarissimus Preses cum quinqua- 
ginta, quos alit Collegium, studiosis, magnaque Studentium 
conviventium caterva prodiens, Principes in transitu salu- 
tandos censuit. 

“ Fabule ansam dedit antiqua de Regia prosapia his- 
toriola apud Scoto-Britannos celebrata, que narrat tres 
olim Sibyllas occurrisse duobus Scotie proceribus, Mac- 
betho et Banchoni, et illum predixisse Regem futurum, 
sed Regem nullum geniturum, hunc regem non futurum, 
sed Reges geniturum multos. Vaticinij veritatem rerum 
eventus comprobavit, Banchonis paren | stirpe Potentis- 
simus Jacobus oriundus. Tres adolescentes concinno 
Sibyllarum habitu induti, Collegio prodeuntes, et car- 
mina lepida alternatim canentes, Regi se tres esse illas 
Sibyllas profitentur, que Banchoni olim sobolis imperia 
preedixerant, jamque iterum comparere, ut eddem vaticinij 
veritate predicerent Ji se jam et diu regem futurum 
Britanniz felicissimum et multorum Regum parentem, ut 
ex Banchonis stirpe nunquam sit heres Britannico dia- 
demati defuturus. Deinde tribus Principibus suaves fe- 
licitatum triplicitates triplicatis carminum vicibus suc- 
cinentes, veniamque precantes, qihod alumni exdium Divi 
Johannis (qui precursor Christi) alumnos Adis Christi 








(quo tum Rex tendebat) precursoria hac salutatione 
antevertissent, Principes ingeniosa fictiuncula delectatos 
dimittunt, quos inde universa astantium multitudo, felici 
predictionum successui suffragans votis precibusque ad 
portam usque civitatis Borealem prosequitur.” — Rez 
Platonicus; sive de Potentissimi Principis Jacobi Britan. 
niarum Regis ad illustrissimam Academiam Ozxoni 
Adventu ; ab Isaac Wake, &c., editio quarta, 12mo, Oxon, 
1627, p. 29. 

Now here, as it appears to me, and if I read the 
passage aright, there are three separate things to 
be considered :—1. The “ Historiola, apud Scoto- 
Britannos celebrata, quz narrat tres olim Sibyllas 
occurrisse duobus Scotie proceribus, Macbetho 
et Banchoni,” &c. 2. The “ Fabula (cui) ansam 
dedit historiola.” 3. The “ Lusiuncula (in qua 
inter alia) tres adolescentes concinno Sibyllarum 
habitis induti,” &c. With the first of these, the 
“ historiola,” we need not trouble ourselves,—ex- 
cept to remark that George Buchanan, the king's 
preceptor, had alluded some five-and-twenty years 
before to its dramatic adaptability :— 

“ Multa hic fabulose quidam nostrorum affingunt; sed 
quia theatris, aut milesiis fabulis sint aptiora quam his- 
toriw, ea omitto.”— Rerum Scot. Hist., liv. vii. 1xxxv. 








As to the “ Fabula”"—by which, as clearly dif- 
fering from the “ Historiola,” I understand a 
“ stage-play,” which sense it is capable of bearing 
in modern as in classical Latin; and which I am 
the more justified in assigning to it, as I find it 
used with a similar meaning in a prologue to a 
contemporary play, also acted before King James, 
at his subsequent visit to the sister university :— 

“ Occurrit ei Ignoramus, 
‘abula quam nunc actitamus ; 
Quam si nos facimus malam agendo 
Hanc, Rex, tu facis bonam videndo.” 
Ignoramus, Comedia, London, 8vo, 
1787, p. xliv. 
The question suggests itself, when and by whom 
it was written, and is it still extant? It is 
clear that it was in existence before the year 
1605. Malone, Chalmers, and Drake concur in 
assigning Macbeth (first published in the folio 
of 1623) to 1606; but on grounds, as C. Knight 
remarks, “ entirely frivolous.” Was there then 
a play, founded on the history of Macbeth, 
betore Shakspeare’s? or, may we assign his 
play to an earlier period? By whom, too, was 
the “lusiuncula” drawn up? Mr. Knight has 
exhibited considerable ingenuity in attempting 
to show that Shakspeare was amongst those Eng- 
lish comedians, specially licensed by the king 
to play comedies and stage-plays in Aberdeen, as 
early as 1601 ; and that, following his royal mas- 
ter to London in 1603, he and his “fellows” were 
licensed and authorised to use and exercise their 
art and faculty of stage-playing: “as well for 
the recreation of our loving subjects, as for our 
solace and pleasure when we shall think good to 
see them” (Shakspere, a Biography, p. 248)- 
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Warton thinks that the Interlude, performed be- 
fore the king at Oxford, may have probably sug- 
gested a hint to Shakspeare to write a tragedy on 
the subject of Macbeth (Hist. of English Poetry, 
ed. 1824, iii. 212); and Bliss, in his edition of 
Wood's Athen. Oxon, makes a similar remark 
(sub voc. “ Wake”), quoting the passage I have 
transcribed, but with some errors which destroy 
its force and meaning (“ Tabule” for “ Fabule,” 
ex. gra.). But is it not more probable that the 
subject, as Mr. Knight conjectures, had been 

reviously suggested to him on Scottish soil? Is 
it not possible, in a word, that the “ Fabula” and 
the “Lusiuncula” were, one and both, the pro- 
duction of Shakspeare himself? We cannot, of 
course, suppose that a play of the length of Mac- 
beth, in its present form was performed before 
the king; but may not this play have existed, 
and an interlude—extracted and developed from 
it, and rendered appropriate to the occasion—have 
been prepared, pro re natd, by the original au- 
thor? If this were the case, how peculiarly sig- 
nificant would be such lines as those in the vision 
of Macbeth (otherwise of importance as showing 
that the play is of date posterior to the accession 
of the descendant of Banquo) — 

“, . .  . and some I see, 
That two-fold balls, and treble sceptres carry,”— 

Act IV. Sc. 1, 

and how well adapted to gratify and compliment 
the newly acceded king, thus seen with other than 
the mind’s eye in realisation of the prophetic vision! 
Not that this is a matter of much moment; nor is 
it, by pushing the date of Macbeth a year or two 
farther back, to increase the probability that 


Shakspeare was not indebted for his metrical in- | 


cantations to Thomas Middleton's Tragi-Coo- 
modie called The Witch. It is impossible now 
to ascertain the date of this piece, which remained 


in MS, till the latter part of the last century, | 


when Isaac Reed printed a few copies for pre- 
sentation to his friends from the original MS. in 
the possession of Mr. Steevens. Malone, we know, 
revoked his original opinion, and in the posthu- 
mous edition of his Essay on the Chronological 
Order, assigned to The Witch a later date than to 
Macbeth. Probability is, I think, in favour of 
this; other reasons, into which I need not now 
enter, concurring to lead me to consider that The 
Witch was one of the later productions of Mid- 


dleton. However this may be, the reputation of | 


Shakspeare is in no way involved : at least, if we 
can disconnect the Macbeth of Shakspeare from 
that with which the stage has unfortunately made 


us familiar; where the witches are truly Middle- | 


ton’s, a crowd of vulgar hags, suggestive only of a 
horsepond or the treadmill ; and the lyrics D 

nants, not devoid it is true of merit;—and have 
regard only to the awful weird sisters of Shak- 
speares conception, the “tres foeminas forma 


ave- | 


augustiore quam humana” of Buchanan — the 

“shadowy, obscure, and fearfully anomalous of 

physical nature, the lawless of human nature — 

elemental avengers, without sex or kin" —of the 

poet Coleridge. Wurm Bares. 
Birmingham. 


THE FIRST PRINTER OF STRASBURG. 


The first invention of the Art of Printing is 
placed in the city of Strasburg; and until the 
year 1760 it was attributed to Johann Mentelin 
of that city, originally a guldenschrieber, a writer 
with or upon gold. Whilst there existed a literary 
controversy of long duration between the partisans 
of Strasburg and Mentz for the local honour of 
the great invention, Mentelin was always named as 
the inventor at the former city, whilst at the latter 
the credit of the invention oscillated between the 
names of Guttenberg, Faust, and Scheffer. This 
was the state of the discussion in the year 1760, when 
Scheepfilin in his Vindicia Typographice appears to 
have accomplished a triumph rarely gained in such 
controversies. His arguments effected a sort of 
compromise satisfactory to the ambition of both 
cities, by fixing the reputation of Strasburg as the 
cradle of typography, but recognising Mentz as 
the birthplace of its inventor. The name of 
Mentelin was dropped, even by the historians of 
Alsace itself, by whom it had been commemorated 
| for nearly three centuries; and now a statue of 
| Guttenberg, erected at Strasburg in a place which 

bears his name, asserts and maintains that he was 
| really the man to whom the world is indebted for 
| this most important art. 
The name of Mentelin is still on record as that 
| of the first printer at Strasburg, but with the 





year 1473 as the earliest date in a title-page or 
colophon. His advocates* consider that he had 
printed for many years before, anonymously. Ihave 
| not present time or means to discuss the question 
further: but I have been struck with the senten- 
tious and solemn terms of an epitaph said to have 
formerly existed in the minster at Strasburg, and 
of which I have attempted an English version. It 
was as follows : — 
“Ich Johann Mintelin lieg endlich da begraben, 
Der ich, durch Gottes Gnad, am ersten hab Buchstaben 
Zu schiéner Schriften Druck in Strasburg heir erdacht, 
Und solche schéne Kunst dadurch zu Weg gebracht, 
Dass ein Mann einen Tag jetzund soviel kann schreiben 
Als sonst ein ganzes Jahr: und diese Kunst wird bleiben 
Bis an das End der Welt. Nun wiir es die Gebiihr, 
Das Gott wird Danck gesagt und ohne Ruhm auch mir, 


* T should mention that my attention has been directed 
to this subject by a Memoir entitled Quelques Mots sur 
l Origine de 0 Imprimerie, ou Résumé des opinions qui en 
attribuent l’Invention & Jean Mentel, natif de Schlestadt ; 
par A. Dor.an, avocat, Bibliothécaire de la ville de Schle- 
stadt: printed at Schlestadt, 8vo, 1840. Whether any 
reply appeared I have not learned. The author is now 
deceased, 
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Allein ich halt darvor, es werde schlecht gesehen, 

Un darumb hat mir Gott ein Denckmal selbst ersehen, 

Dass ohngefiihr zu Lohn flir meine Druckerey 

Mir dieser Miinsterbau ein Mausoleum sey.” 

(Unter noch andern in diesen Sakristeyen zu lesen ist 
diese ersten Strasburger Buchdruckers Grabschrift, durch 
ihren naiven Ton merckwiirdig.—Schuler, Das Strasbur- 
ger Miinster, p. 118.) 

Translation. 

I in this grave John Mentelin lie, at length, 

I on whom God bestowed such grace and strength, 

That from me first, of all men on this earth, 

In Strasburg here, Print- Writing took its birth,— 

By types set, used; then moved, and ta’en apart, 

And used again, I wrought this beauteous art, 

By these book-sticks to write in print I taught, 

And such fine art thereby so far I brought, 

In one day now a man can print outright 

All which erstwhile took a whole year to write. 

An art so fruitfal, as I surely know, 

To the world’s end it will increase and grow. 

Now ’t were but due, for all futurity, 

To render thanks to God, and eke to me, 

As without vanity may well be said ; 

But, for memorial to be justly paid, 

What is enough? where is there means—or room? 

Thus God himself provides: that for my tomb— 

To prize my Printing in its true degree— 

A mausoleum this vast Minster be. 


Paris, Sept. 28, 1864. J. G. N. 


The great question is, Were the assertions of 


this epitaph true or false? Another, nearly as 
important, Was it coeval with Mentelin’s death or 
no? 


their being true. In either case, how shall any 


satisfactory excuse be devised for the conduct of 


Scheepfilin, to whose library the epitaph is said to 
have been transferred, and who never restored it 
to the minster? (Notices sur la ville de Strasbourg, 
par M. Herrmann, doyen de la faculté de droit, 
tome ii. p. 413.) By what authority did he not 
only exalt Guttenberg, but put away the public 
testimony in favour of Mentelin ? 
Joun Gouea Nicnozs. 


ADMIRAL FARRAGUT. 


The officer who has most distinguished himself 
in the navy of the United States since the pre- 
sent rebellion commenced is, without exception, 
Admiral David G. Farragut, a Southerner by 
birth, being a citizen of Tennessee. . 

In looking over the American Navy List of 
1860, I notice the Admiral entered the service 
on the 17th of December, 1810, now fifty-four 
_ ago; and, consequently, that his age must 
ye threescore years and ten, allowing that he 
was sixteen when first entered as a midshipman. 
A recent writer has thus given the derivation of 
his name : — 


If coeval, there is the greater probability of 
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“ Farra is a provincial form of the German verb fahren ; 
fara, or farra, meaning ‘to move upon the water,’ or ‘ to 
sail.’ Gut, of course, is pure German, and means ‘ good’: 
so Farragut is equivalent to one who moves well upon 
the water, or, a good sailor.” 

Admiral Farragut has distinguished himself by 
three remarkable deeds of daring : the running by 
the forts at Vicksburg, thus opening the Missis. 
sippi; by passing the fortresses at New Orleans, 
thus capturing the city ; and, still more recently, 
by entering the harbour of Mobile, and subduing 
its outward defences, which were of great strength 
and manned with competent garrisons. The Ad- 
miral always goes into the hottest action in his 
favourite wooden-built sloop, the “ Hartford,” say- 
ing that he has no good opinion of these “ modern 
contrivances,” as he calls the iron-clads ; and will 
never “fight in an iron tea-kettle.” What he 
wants “are iron hearts in wooden ships.” The 
gallant Admiral will long be remembered for 
causing himself to be lashed in the maintop of the 
“Hartford,” just before going into the battle of 
Mobile, and keeping the pilot-in-chief of his fleet 
not far from him. We have heard of flags being 
nailed to a mast, as a sign that the ship would 
not be surrendered, but never before of an Ad- 
miral being tied in this position; which he never 
left until the last gun was fired, and he had won a 
glorious victory. 

I may incidentally mention that, had Admiral 
Farragut been in the English navy, his name 
would have appeared on the retired list some 
years ago; and well may it be asked, if such 


; compulsory retirements are just to old officers 


who enjoy their bodily health, and are still ready 
and willing to serve? It appears to me that, in 
a great naval engagement, it is for the old Ad- 
miral to give the orders, and for the younger 
officers to have them obeyed. Admiral Farragut 
has clearly shown that, in a naval fight of great 
importance, personal activity is not required ; but 
coolness, courage, experience, and, withal, a dog- 
ged determination to win: and these good quali- 
ties, I believe, are to be met with in your old 
Admirals, if you will but give them the oppor- 
tunity that they may be displayed. In all fair- 
ness, then, let them have the chance. W. W. 
Malta. 


GRANTS v, CONFIRMATION OF ARMS. 

In perusing several old grants or confirma- 
tions of arms, made chiefly during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, I have been struck 
with a marked difference in their wording, which 
has led me to wonder whether there is really any 
distinctive difference between them. In the time 
of which I speak, a permit from the College of 
Arms to use armorial bearings was either worded 
so as to confer them on a person who had pre- 
viously no right to bear them, or else to ratify 
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and confirm them to one who had shown some 
satisfactory proof that he had inherited them from 
his ancestors. I annex a few instances of both 
modes of granting arms, in order to make clear 
the difference of which I speak. My wish is to 
ascertain whether, in the palmy days of the “ gentle 
science,” these methods were considered synony- 
mous, or rather entailed the same consequences : 
first, as regards the grantee occupying the posi- 
tion of a novus homo, that is to say, making him 
acknowledge that he was not a gentleman of blood 
and ancestry—which indeed would be a strange 
anomaly had he had ancestors “ bearers of arms” 
before him. And, secondly, as regards the pay- 
ment of fees to the officers of arms: for, had his 
ancestors received a previous grant, and paid the 
accustomed dues, it seems unreasonable that he 
should be called upon to pay them a second time. 
I ought to state that I am not aware at what date 
the fifty-pound stamp, now paid to the govern- 
ment on every grant of arms, was made payable ; 
but, I presume, not at the time of which I write. 
I would also ask, as I have not met with any in- 
stances, whether it is now the practice of the Col- 
lege of Arms to grant confirmations? And, if 
they be granted, what evidence is required to 
substantiate a claim, such as would avoid the ne- 
cessity and expence (?) of agrant? The simple 
form of grant to the novus homo was worded then 
much the same as now; for example, thus : — 


“In consideration whereof (7. e. vallant deeds performed 
by his ancestors, &c.), and for the encouragement of his 





posterite, to whom such Blazon or Atchevement by the , 


auncyent custome of the lawes of armes maie descend, I, 
the said Garter King of Armes, have assigned, graunted, 
and by these presents confirmed, this shield or cote of 
Armes,” &¢,— Grant to John Shakespeare, 1596. 

“We the said Garter and Clarenceux, in pursuance of 
his Lordship’s Warrant, and by Virtue of the Letters 
Patent of our several Offices to each of us respectively 
granted, do by these Presents grant and confirm unto the 
said George Gunning, the Arms following,” &c. — Grant 
of Arms to G. Gunning, 1821; Gunning Family Docu- 
ments, p. 31. 


The confirmation of arms—which seem, recog- 


nising as they do the previous right to bear them, | 


perfectly useless and unnecessary, except indeed 
. increase the fees of the herald—generally run 
thus: — 


“ Being required of John Hide, of London, Gentleman, 
to make serche in the registers and records of my office 
for the auncient armes and creast belonging to that name 
and familie, whereof he is descended, whereuppon I have 
at his request made serche in the same; so that, finding 
the saide John Hide to be sonne of Edward Hide, &c. . . 
and thus finding the true and perfect desent, I could not 
without his greate prejudice assigne unto him any other 
than those which were to him desendid from his aunces- 
ters, that is to say,” &c.—“ Confirmation of Arms,” see 
Gent. Mag,, Aug. 1864. 


Another grant (Kent's Banner Displayed, p. 
674,) recites : — - iahieiciod 


“ And howbeit, that Richard Stansfield, of Shepley, in 
the county of York, Esq., is descended of honest lineage ; 
and also his Ancestors and Predecessors have long con- 
tinued enobled, bearing Armes,” &c. 

Garter then grants a coat. This bears date 
April 8, 1546. And a note says they were “ con- 
firmed by John Harvey, 1550.” Surely a very 
unnecessary proceeding ! 

A grant of arms to Augustine Vincent of a 
coat different to that borne by his ancestors 
(Vincent's Memoir, p. 102), seems to share none 
of the objections to which confirmations of arms 
are liable. LI imagine instances of this kind are 
rare. I shall be glad to hear the remarks of some 
of your learned correspondents on this subject. 

Aw Heratpic Ienoramus. 


WHITTINGTON AND HIS CAT. 
(How the Story got Circulation in Italy, and how it was 
appropriated by the Italians.) 

It has once more been put forth as an objection 
to the truth of the story of Whittington and his 
Cat, that “ Arlotto had told it in Italy long before 
the Lord Mayor was born or thought of.” 

But what are the facts ? Whittington was born 
A.D. 1360, Arlotto was born a.p. 1385. Conse- 
quently Whittington was twenty-five years Ar- 
lotto’s senior. 

Whittington had already laid the foundation of 
his fortune before Arlotto was born, for we find 
by the Jnquisitiones, 9 Richard IL, that Whit- 
tington, being then a little past twenty-five years 
of age, was sufficiently wealthy to lend to Philip 
Mansell, his maternal uncle by half-blood, no less 
asum than 500/.—a vast amount for any young 
man to have realised in those days, especially one 
who, as a younger son of an outlawed father 
(utlegatus, Ing. p. m. 33 Edw. IIL), must have 
started in the world with little or no patrimony. 

Arlotto visited England in the reign of Edw. 
IV., was received hospitably at court, and by the 
merchant princes of England, whose mouths were 
naturally filled with the celebrity of the renowned 
Whittington not many years deceased (he died 
1423), and the wonderful way in which he had 
commenced his fortunate career. 

Arlotto being like his fellow-countryman, Boc- 
caccio, a jester and story-teller in more senses 
than one, doubtless dressed up the history of 
Whittington to suit the tastes of his countrymen, 
and applied it to one of his own nation, Anxious 
to obtain a similar celebrity in his own country to 
that of Whittington in England, Arlotto, on his 
return to Italy, conceived a plan of ridding his 
own church and convent, which were infested 
with mice, of those troublesome vermin. The 
mice which he caught he kept confined in a glass 
cage, and around the neck of one of his victims he 
tied a bell, and let it loose again to scare away 
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others. In this he perfectly succeeded, and it was 
ascertained that the belled mouse survived to act 
in this manner as much as three years. 

It is by no means improbable that mutatis mu- 
tandis this feat gave origin to the fable of the 
“Mice belling the Cat,” which, though it appears 
in modern editions of sop, may not have that 
antiquity. Every additional information I collect 
only confirms in a remarkable manner the views 
with respect to that noble character, Sir Richard 
Whittington, exhibited in the Model Merchant of 
the Middle Ages. Samuet Lysons. 


Rivine Tartors.—The fondness of tailors for 
exhibiting their prowess in equitation is of ancient 
date. In the Cdenies of Prisoners confined in 
the High Castle of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in the 
years 1628 and 1629, we find : — 

“Nicholas Robson, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, tayler, 
suspeciously taken w a lyard or roaned horse, rydeing 
upon w’hout brydle or sadle, and carrying him as he 
saieth to one John Nixon, of the Parke, in Newcastle 
dale, in the County of Cumberland, a man of evill fame 
and behaviour as by mittimus appeareth.” 

This was a heavy day's ride for the poor tailor, 
who was banged for the freak. W. J. 

Urmusine or Power. — The following quota- 
tion is taken from the London Court Journal, No. 
1859 : — 

“ Among the odd proposals for the utilising of power is 
the invention which puts a draught-horse as near as 
possible to the axletree—say within a foot—so that the 
fore portion of the weight which rests on well-balanced 
springs going down to the axletree, is flung right over 
the horse, and, so to say, a saddle weight is brought 
about.” 

Allow me to say that this is no new “inven- 
tion,” for it is precisely on this principle the Mal- 
tese calesse is built, a one-horse vehicle, which was 
introduced in this island by the Knights of the 
Spanish Langue more than a hundred and fifty 
years ago. W. W. 

Malta. 

Frasco.—Has the derivation of this word, in its 
figurative sense, ever been given in “ N. & Q.”? 
if not perhaps it may be new to some of your 
readers. In making the beautiful old Venetian 
glass, it was the habit of the glass-blowers, if they 
made any flaw in their delicate work, to turn it 
into a common flask (fiasco). Hence, “ to make a 
fiasco,” was to make an utter failure. 

F. A. Marsnatt. 


Wrttiam Penn. — The house in which William 
Penn resided in Philadelphia in 1700, and his 
son John Penn was born, has been recently sold, 
and will soon be demolished. The building is 
about 175 years old, and is the last relic of the 
Penn family in the United States. W. W. 

Antiquarian Art.—On seeing an antiquary 
taking a rubbing of a brass of an ancient bishop 





in York Minster the other day, a thought struck 
me that it would an improvement to photo- 
graph from the head ball rubbing, so as to reduce 
the size and render the antiquarian object easy 
of insertion in a moderately sized book. It is to 
be hoped the Exhibition of Medisval Art at 
Malines will be taken advantage of to photograph 
the different historical relics there assembled. 
Anon. 


Pore: Mo.iers. — Pope's juvenile imitation of 
his senior associate, Swift — 
“ Parson, these things in thy possessing, 
Are better than a Bishop’s blessing,” — 
next to the conjugal comforts and parochial pick- 
ings which are essential to a parsonic establish- 
ment, sets down — 
“ A Chrysostom to smooth thy band in,” — 


gently inferring that his reverence was not likely 
to put the saint’s ponderous theology to any more 
spiritual purpose. 

Earlier, by some thirty years, one of Moliére’s 
fantastic ladies, rebuking her less erudite brother 
for what she pronounced an out-of-fashion word, 
was thus answered by the worthy bourgeois : — 

“Le moindre solécisme en parlant vous irrite ; 

Vos livres éternels ne me contentent pas; 
Et, hors un gros Plutarque a mettre mes rabats, 
Vous devriez briiler tout ce meuble inutile.” 

Les Femmes Savantes, Act. 11. Se. 7. 


The Twickenham youth was, we know, a good 
French scholar; and Moliére’s plays, though not 
perhaps then “done into English,” were within 
his easy reach. Besides, the identity of expres- 
sion and of object is too direct to be accepted as 
a casual coincidence. Saving their odour of sane- 
tity, Chrysostom’s Homilies are precisely the same 
receptaculum for clerical bands that Plutarch’s bio- 
graphies were for secular cravats. E. L. S. 


Queries. 


Anonrmovus.—Who were the authors of —Truth 
without Prejudice, published by Messrs. Rivington 
in 1842? I have heard that the writer was “a 
lady of high family in Sussex.” And, Happy Ig- 
norance, or, Church and State ; a Religious Adven- 


ture. Published by Chapman & Hall in 1847? 
C. T. B. 


Who were the authors of—1. A political pamphlet 
entitled, The Grand Question debated, whether tt 
would be expedient to abolish the Public Debt? 
(written “after the dialogistic method of Lucian”). 
By “ Aristarchus,” 1755, 8vo. 2. Armida, or the 
Enchanted Island, a dramatic poem, 1814, 8vo. 

R. Ineuts. 


Armoriat Boox-rtates. —I have a large col- 
lection of armorial book-plates, and among them 
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many duplicates, which I shall be glad to ex- 
change for others. I am especially anxious to 
obtain dated examples prior to the year 1720. 

J. J. Howarp. 


4, Ashburnham Terrace, Greenwich. 


Tuomas Ancuer.—Some years since there ap- 
peared a work in numbers entitled Mems of Ame- 
rica, or, Reminiscences at Home and Abroad. A 
Series of Tales. By Thomas Archer, Comedian. 
The publisher was “ J. W. Southgate, Circulat- 
ing Library, 164, Strand.” Three numbers at 
least issued from the press. Was the book ever 
finished,* and who was Thomas Archer? J. M. 

Edinburgh. 

Bortines.—This term denoted a course of legal 
education by which students qualified for the bar, 
which consisted in argumentative discussions on 
proposed questions of law. Students adopt now 
the more popular process of training—that of 
eating their way to the bar: bolting their com- 
mons answering the purpose as well, if not better. 
Nares cites several passages, showing the differ- 
ent uses of the wordf from which “ boltings” 
would seem to derive its metaphorical applica- 
tion : — 

“ For refined in manners and disposition, 
Such and so finely boulted didst thou seem.” 
Henry V., Act II. Se. 2. 
| a oe He is ill school’d 
In boulted language; meal and bran together 
He throws without distinction.” 
Coriolanus, Act III. Se. 1. 
“ Saying, he now had boulted all the floure.” 
Spenser, F. Queene, II. iv. 24. 

He explains the term boltings to mean meetings 
for disputation, or private arguing of cases in the 
Inns of Court : — 

“And having performed the exercises of their own 
houses called Lo/tes, mootes, and putting of cases... . . 
they proceed to be admitted, and become students in some 
of these four houses or innes of court; where, continuing 
by the space of seven yeares, they frequent readings, 
meetings, boltinges, and other learned exercises.”—Stowe's 
Survey of London, p. 59. 

The origin of this term as explained above 
seems satisfactory enough, but is it the correct | 





one? Other derivations have been given. 
F. Pariorr. 


Burry Monument. — In the church of St. Ste- 
phen, the proto-martyr, Norwich, on the north 
side of the chancel, is Braiser’s Chapel or Chantry ; 
and on a broken stone the following inscription :— 

“ Pray for the soule of Eel. Butry, sumtyme pryoress 

of Campesse, on whose soule Jesu have merci. 
xx daye of October, M° yc. CLvI. } 

She gave 4 Quyshions of verdours, a cross cloth, an | 
alter cloth of dyepar, and a frontlet for the sepulchre.”— | 
repre Norfolk, vol. iv. p. 145, 8vo. ed.; vol. ii. p. 
049, 4to ed. 


(° No more were published.—Ep. ] 
+ Bolt, or Boult, to sift. 





I think there must be an error in the date here, 
1656, although both editions of Blomefield agree. 
Will some of your readers inform me where the 
Priory of Campesse was situate? Should the 
date be “ M° 1vc. cuv1,” 1556, or “ M° vec, xiv1,” 
1546? Ausert Butrery. 


Dear or Carratn Fautxnor.—I have a very 
fine line engraving, size about eighteen inches 
wide and twenty-four inches high, representing 
the death of Captain Faulknor in the action be- 
tween the frigates “ Blanche” and “ Le Pique ;” 
the engraving has been cut out of its margin and 
mounted; the lower margin, containing the title 
and a few particulars in English and French, has 
been pasted on the back ; from this I learn that it 
was published Jan. 1, 1800, by R. Bowyer, at the 
Historic Gallery, Pall Mall. Who was the en- 
graver of this plate? Was it engraved from a 
painting? Ifso, who was the painter? J.B. 

Melbourne, Australia. 


DescenDANTS OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT IN 
Asta.—In the mountains which separate Buduk- 
shan from Peshawur, lives a people of fair com- 
plexion, with light hair and blue eyes, called by 
the neighbouring nations Siahposh Kaffirs, or 
Blackvested Infidels, and supposed by Baber, 
Abool Fuzzil, and others, to be descendants of 
Alexander the Great. It is probable they are 
the descendants of the subjects of the Greek kings 
of the north-west of India, whose dominions, 
after the dissolution of the Macedonian Empire, 
included Bactria, Affghanistan, the Punjab, and 
Sindh, and whose coins are frequently discovered 
at Herat (Alexandria Araiz), at Candahar (Alex- 
andria Arachosiz) ; among the ruins of another 
city fifty miles north-west of Cabul, supposed to 
be the site of Alexandria and Caucasum, and at 
other places in Ariana. At the time Arrian wrote 
his work on the Erythrzan Sea, old drachms with 
Greek letters, with the names of two of those 
Greek kings of the north-west of India, namely, 
Apollodotus and Menander, were current at Bary- 
gaza (the modern Baroach). Have any further 
discoveries been made respecting the origin of the 
Siahposh Kaffirs, since the time of Elphinstone 


| and Burnes ? H. C. 


Eart Caryz. — John Caryl was secretary to 


| Queen Mary, wife of James II., from whom he re- 


ceived the honorary titles of Earl Caryl and 

Baron Dartford. What were his armorial bear- 

ings? Was he a native of Devonshire ? 
CaARILFoRD. 

Cape Town. 

Witu1am Frowsr, of Christ's College, Cam- 
bridge, 1658; B.A. 1661; M.A. 1665. Addi- 
tional information respecting him would oblige 

C. J. D. Inciepew. 


Tyddyn y Sais, Carnarvon. 
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Grorce I.—Who was the author of the fol- 
lowing Jacobite epigram, embalmed in the Lans- 
downe MS. 852 ? — 
“ When Israel first provok’d the living Lord, 

He punish’d them with famine, plague, and sword. 

Still they sinn’d on; He in his wrath did fling 

No thunder-bolt among them—but a King: 

A George-like King was Heaven’s severest rod, 

The utmost vengeance of an angry God, 

God in his wrath sent Saul to punish Jewry, 

And George to England in a greater fury : 

For George in sin as far exceeded Saul 

As ever Bishop Burnet did St, Paul.” 

JAcoBUS, 


Anney or Jumreces. — During a recent tour 
in Normandy, I was informed by the owner of the 
glorious ruins of this abbey, that the cloister, of 
which not a vestige now remains, and which joined 
the church, had been taken to pieces by English 
hands; each stone numbered and transported to 
England, where it had been rebuilt no one knows 
where. 

Although the above fact may be questioned, it 
would no doubt be a very great boon to have 
some light thrown upon the subject. If trans- 
ported to England, where was it re-erected? if 
destroyed, when was it so, and by whom ? 

H. E. H. J. 


Latin Drama, 1659.— There was printed in 
1659, small 4to, evidently for private circulation, 
a beautiful volume with the following title : — 

“ Fatum Austriacum, sive Ludi-Scenico-Votivi pro Sa- 
lute ac Felicitate Sacratissimi atque Augustissimi Cesaris 
Leopoldi, Imperii Romani incremento, tranquillitatis pub- 
lice stabilimento, Auspiciis Divinis suscepti, Omnibus 
letis probati. E ritu antiquo pietate Amula instituti, 
plausu publico acti, Mense Januario, a Thalia Poson, 
chorago, Joan. Rehlino, AA.LL. et Phil. Magistro ;” anno 
M.DC.LIX. 


There is neither printer's name nor place of 
printing on the title. 
The scenes in this singular production are en- 
graved by Mauritius Lang, and the architect and 
ainter of the theatre is called Elias Gedelter. 
They are seven in number, and in every way 
excellent, giving a very accurate representation of 
the proscenium and the scenic representation. At 
the end is the “ Syllabus Actorium,” commencing 
with the emperor himself, who is represented by 
“ Jacobus Wergel Kremnocensis.” At the end is 
this statement: “‘ Modos in choris et Scenicis 
Musicis fecit Joannes Kusser, Chori Musici Direc- 
tor.” There are upwards of seventy performers. 
The copy before me was found in the Library of 
Joseph Maria, Free Baron of Newhaus, and is in 
very excellent preservation. 
be supplied as to any of the parties concerned in 
production, particularly the engraver, and the 
architect and painter of the scenes? J. M. 


Can any information | 





| 
| 





Dvuxs or Montacusr. — A note-book in my 
possession, dated 1764, has this remark : — 

“ The late Duke of Montague was a man of great and 
peculiar humour. He was used to invite eight or ten 
people who all squinted, to dine with him at the same 
time. 

“ Once he invited as many who stammered, and they 
thought that they all mimicked each other, and fell a 
fighting.” 

What Duke of Montague is here described? 
and have any other traditions of this “ peculiar 
humour” been handed down ? 

Tuomas E, Wrynrveron, 

Stanford Court, Worcester. 


Lorp Ersxrne’s Crasstcan Acquimements,— 
Lord Brougham * mentions Lord Erskine’s clas- 
sical acquirements: Lord Campbell f, in effect, 
denies that he possessed any. Which of these 
contrary opinions rests on the more solid founda- 
tion ? F. G. L. 


Peruam’s “History or Kerry.” — What is 
known at present of this work, which many years 
since was in preparation; but was not, I believe, 
committed to the press? Smith's History of 
Kerry, so far as it goes, is good; but there is a 
want of another. Abuna, 


QuoTaTiIons.— 
“ But of all sad words by tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these—‘ lt might have been. 


“It is a beautiful belief, 
That ever round our head, 
Are hovering on angel wings, 
The spirits of the dead.” 
Junia Cecizza Normay. 
Goadby Hall. 


Who is the author of the following piece of 


| poetry commencing — 


* When first old Adam was created, 
And lord of the universe crowned ”? 
And what are the remaining two lines of this the 
first verse ? I have the remaining four verses. 


R. B. W. 


An orp Rarier.—I possess an old rapier with 
a history attached to it; and I should be glad if 
anyone could help me towards authenticating the 
tradition. The extreme length of this weapon, in- 
cluding the handle, is 3 feet 11+ inches. The length 
of the blade alone is 3 feet 44 inches. The guard 
and hilt are of handsomely wrought iron or bronze. 
The blade is grooved on both sides for 9 inches 
from the hilt, and perforated with four holes, 
which are about half an inch in length. In the 
lower end of the groove, on one side is the word 
Cremens, and on the reverse Porer. I should 
be glad to know the meaning of these words, —if 





* Inaugural Discourse on being elected Rector of the 
University of Glasgow. 
+ Lives of the Chancellors. 
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the names of the maker, when and where he lived; 
and to have any other information which my de- 
scription may suggest. Atrrep Garry, D.D. 


Awnprew Snare.—I should feel obliged for any 
information as to the descendants of the foregoing, 
who held the appointment of Sergeant-Farrier in 
the department of the Master of the Horse, ¢emp. 
Charles II. and subsequently. He is mentioned 
in Evelyn's Diary, under date 1683, and there is 
added ina foot-note that the Snape family had 
held the appointment of Serg eant-Farriers to 
the sovereign for a period of three hundred years; 
one of his sons of his own name was an eminent 
divine, and provost of King’s College, Cambridge ; 
another, Robert Snape, was the grandfather of the 
late Captain Sir Andrew Snape Hammond, Bart. I 
find the name of Andrew Snape as Sergeant-Far- 
rier in the official lists down to 1708, but in 1710 a 
Mr. Willis is Sergeant-Farrier, and Francis Snape, 
Yeoman-Farrier; the latter probably another son 
of Andrew. In a communication to the Gentle- 
man's Magazine, 1790, part ii., advocating the 
establishment of a veterinary college, the writer 
adds, “an humble attempt of the sort was made 
a few years ago by one Snape; I know not whether 
he is dead.” To which another correspondent, 
Gent. Mag., 1791, part i. adds, “in Granger's 
Biog. Hist., Andrew Snape, Sergeant-Farrier to 
Charles II., occurs among the miscellaneous 
authors; an ancestor, perhaps of one Snape.” 
This last Snape referred to was probably a son of 
Francis, and grandson of Andrew; he was living 
circa 1790, then aged about seventy, and it is of 
him that I should be glad to obtain some particu- 
lars. A Constant Reaver. 


Porm or “ Tue Souprer’s Grave.” —In Dr. 
John Evans's Shakspeare’s Seven Ages of Man, 
or, The Progress of Human Life, illustrated by 
prose and verse from the works of the most emin- 
ent writers (London, 1834), there is quoted (p. 
143) a poem, of which the title would be “The 
Soldier's Grave,” and commencing thus: — 

“ By rise of sun, on yonder plain, 
In ardour high the valiant stood,” &c. 

It is ascribed to a modern author not named. 
Who was he? D. Bua. 

Melbourne. 

Tattor's Surrrr.—In an old Diary that has 
lately come into my hands, the writer speaks of 
having arrived home late, and had the “ tailor’s 
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supper.” What is that? 

Halliwell (Archaie Dict.) gives Tailor’s-mense, 
“asmall portion left by way of good manners ;” 
so had the writer merely the leavings of the rest 
of the family? But why the “ tailor’s supper ?” 

PRESTONIENSIS. 


Tuns, or Toxs.—I have noticed in all English | 
books of travels, in every age prior to a.. 1700, | 


which have come under my observation, that the 
writers, when describing the size of a ship of war, 
or merchant vessel, say she was of so many funs 
burthen. Query, When did the change in spelling 
this word occur, and for what reason was it made? 
A ton in acharter-party is now known in measure- 
ment as embracing a space of four hogsheads, and 
in dead weight two thousand pounds. Did nota 
tun, two hundred years ago, express the same? 
if not, what is the difference ? Wee 

Imiration or Virem.— 

“ There are advantages in writing last, and finish comes 
next to freshness. Virgil’s phantom-warrior is much 
betterthan Homer’s, and Virgil’s great indication of the 
terrors of silence has been improved on by his meanest 
follower. The epigram on the Bishop of London’s sleeves 
and doctrine would be the flattest prose, but by terseness 
of words passes for wit, and is repeated till one feels tired 
of it in town and country. Again, none but a master of 
language could have ‘passed off what is merely the de- 
scription of a dirty and sleepy-headed lad, for prophecy 
and poetry.”—Letter vit. 

The above is from Letlers and Verses by the 
late Charles Owen, A.M., London, 1772, 12mo, 
pp. 196. The verses are easy but not remarkable; 
the letters are literary and religious. I wish to 
ask for the imitation of Virgil, the epigram, and 
the lad. H. W. 


Wiis or Kirk Oswan, co. CumBerLanp. — 
Was there a resident at Kirk Oswald named Joseph 
Willis (See “ N. & Q.” 3° S. iv. 396)? Had he 
by two marriages twenty-four children? Were 
some of his sons (born in and after June 13, 1778), 
named Richard, Thomas, George, Arthur, &e. ? 

J. Me C. B. 


Hobart Town. 


Queries with Answers. 


Tue Soxtrary or Tristan pv’ Acunna. — Are 
any particulars known of the life of an English 
sailor, who passed many years alone on this deso- 
late island in the South Atlantic, and was called 
by mariners the King of Tristan d’Acunha ? 

H. Conareve. 

[The self-constituted sovereign of Tristan d’Acunha 
was Jonathan Lambert, mariner, of Salem, in the state of 
Massachusetts. In his proclamation, dated Feb. 4, 1811, 
he declares his intention of taking absolute possession of 
Tristan d’Acunha, as well as of the two adjacent islands, 
known by the names of Inaccessible and Nightingale, not 
by right of conquest, but by the rational and sure prin- 
ciples of absolute occupancy. The document left by 
Lambert on the island, by which he constituted himself 
sole monarch, is printed in Biackwood’s Magazine, iv. 281, 
together with the last letter written by this unfortunate 
potentate, dated Dec. 21, 1811. 

When Mr. Augustus Earle visited Tristan d’Acunha in 
1824, he found Mr. Glass, a Scotchman, governor of the 
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island. Glass was one of the garrison sent out by the 
British government. On the arrival of the garrison, the 
only inhabitants they found were an old Italian named 
Thomas, and a wretched looking half-cast Portuguese. 
They said they were the last survivors of the American 
party settled here under Lambat (sic), who, as their story 
ran, was lost with a number of men crossing to one of 
the neighbouring islands. Mr. Earle adds: “ From all 
the intelligence I obtained from Glass, who described this 
Italian to be a morose, mysterious person, I suspected he 
and his comrade knew something more of the fate of poor 
Lambert and his party than they chose to disclose. A 
story was easily invented of all their companions perish- 
ing ‘at one fell swoop,’ and, as a matter of course, the 
survivors became masters of all the property left on the 
island. There was but too strong evidence that these 
two villains despatched their comrades by some unfair 
means: for when the vessels arrived here from the Cape 
with the troops and settlers, the Portuguese got off 
quietly in another vessel; but the Italian, who always 
had plenty of money at command, remained with the 
garrison, and, tempted by the easy access his money gave 
him to the military canteen, he was constantly seen in a 
state of intoxication; and it was when he used to be 
half drunk, that he was accustomed to drop ambiguous 
phrases, and express the greatest horrors respecting Lam- 
bert and his companions.” (A Narrative of a Nine 
Months’ Residence in New Zealand, together with a Journal 
of a Residence in Tristan d’ Acunha, 8vo, 1832). Consult 
also the Gent.’s Mag., Sept. 1811, p. 275.] 


“Tue Mirrovr or Knicutnoop.”—I possess a 
great many loose leaves of an old black-letter 
book—The Mirrour of Knighthood ; together with 
two title-pages: one to the second part, printed 
by Thos. Este, 1599; another to the seventh part, 
printed by Thos. Purfoot for Cuthbert Busby, 
1598. Can any of your correspondents inform me 
of how many parts the work consists P—as it is 
probable I may yet discover other portions of it. 

Tuomas E, Winnincton. 


[The only perfect copy of this extremely rare work 
that we have met with was in the library of George 
Steevens, which sold for 5/. 5s. It is thus described in 
his Catalogue: “No. 1158. The Mirrour of Princely 
Deedes and Knighthood, wherein is shewed the Worthi- 
nesse of the Knight of the Sunne, and his Brother Rosi- 
cleer, with the strange Love of the beautifull Princesse 
Briana, and the valiant Actes of other noble Princes and 
Knights, translated out of the Spanish by Margaret 
Tyler, &c. Nine parts in three vols. 4to, Extremely 
rare. Imprinted by Thomas Este, Tho. Purfoote, &c. 
1598.” Mr. Steevens says, in a note, he never saw or 
heard of another copy. Steevens’s perfect copy was pur- 
chased by Mr. Douce; but we do not find it in the Cata- 


logue of his library at Oxford. Utterson’s very imperfect | 


set is now in the British Museum. The original work, 
printed at Valladolid, in folio, 1583, is in four parts: 
part 1. being divided into three; and parts 1.—1V, into 


two books each. Parts 1., 1., 11, are by Diego Ortunez 
de Calahorra; parts tv, v. by Pedro la Sierra; parts yr, 
to 1x. by Marcos Martinez. The English translation is 
by Margaret Tyler, R. P. (i.e. Robert Parry? or R. 
Parre? vide Ritson’s Bib. Poetica, p. 293), and L. A., the 
latter translated parts vir. to1x. The dates of the Eng. 
lish editions are 1583, 1585, 1598, 1599, 1601. 

In Part II. (a.p. 1583), at page 17, occurs some poetry, 
the first line of which affords an additional illustration of 
the phrase “ Hyrcan tiger” in Macbeth : 

“ O heart more hard than Hyrcan Tiger fell! 
And are more deafe than sencelesse troubled seas: 

O causelesse foe, whose rigor doth excell! 

To thee I yeeld, thy anger to appease: 
Take, tyrant wrathfull, wreake of me thy fill, 
That ending now, my griefe remaine not still.” } 


“ Tus Betts or Aperpover.” — The foregoing 
is the title of a song, popular in the principality, 
and generally familiar to vocalists elsewhere ; but 
quere its origin and meaning? I have just spent 
three pleasant weeks at Aberdovey, whither I 
went with the expectation of finding the campanu- 
lar music from the church tower to “chime in” 
with the magnificence of the mountains. My 
surprise—I ought to say my disappointment—was 
great to be saluted on the Sunday morning by 
two bells, whose “ ding-dong” was a most amus- 
ing, and inexplicable corollary to the words and 
air of the pretty song. And are these, said I to 
myself and to others, the far-famed “ bells of 
Aberdovey” ? How then did the song originate? 
I put the question to a clever lady, to a local 
harpist, and to the clergyman of the place (whose 
excellent reading in the church made me quite 
forget the bells during divine service), but from 
each I received the same reply—they were as 
much puzzled as myself! I therefore beg to sub- 
mit the inquiry to the readers of “N. & Q.” in 
the hope that some one conversant with the litera- 
ture of Wales may be able and willing to give a 
note of explanation on this matter. Viator. 

[ The origin of this popular song is, we fear, hopelessly 
obscure. Some twenty years ago, Miss Jane Williams 
(Llinos) of Ynyslas, near Neath, Glamorganshire, made 
and published a curious collection of Welsh airs and 
ditties as sung by the peasantry in her district. Amongst 
them was a solitary verse of the “ The Bells of Aberdo- 
vey ” (Clychau Aberdyfi), the language of which is almost 
as modern as the parochial chapel of that pleasant little 
part. As there was not a bell in the place before the erec- 
tion of the chapel in question, almost thirty years ago, it 
is not only possible, but probable, that the local minstrels 
of Glamorgan have confounded the traditional bell-music 
of some other town with that of Aberdovey. ] 


“Occastonat Sermons.” —I have a volume of 
twenty sermons, which were preached in different 
Dublin churches between the years 1740 and 
1756, having been “written by a late eminent 
| Divine of the Church of England” (8vo, 2nd 
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edit. London, 1776.) It is entitled as above; and | Suam Booxs.—I have somewhere seen a list 
appended is @ Latin oration delivered at the | 


funeral of Richard Baldwin, D.D., Provost of 
Trinity College, Dublin, October 4th, 1758. Can 
you oblige me with the author’s name ? 

" : ABHBA. 


[These Sermons are by John Lawson, B.D., educated | 


at Trinity College, Dublin, of which he was elected Fel- 
low about 1735, and in which he became Senior Tutor 
and Professor of Oratory. He subsequently held the 
rectory of Swanscombe in Kent, where he died in 1760. 


of very rare occurrence. His lectures on Oratory, Dub- 


| folios, quartos, and duodecimos. 


of jocose titles for books, lettered on the sham 
backs of volumes in a dummy library door. I 
think they were by Sidney Smith or Tom Hood. 
Can you tell me where to find them ? Cave. 


[The Duke of Devonshire, finding it necessary to con- 
struct a door of sham books for the entrance of a library 
staircase at Chatsworth, solicited the assistance of the 
late Thomas Hood for some inscriptions for these unreal 
The list (an amusing 


| comical one) is printed in Memorials of Thomas Hood, 
His sermons possess much originality of thought, and are 


lin, 8vo, 1759, are also highly commended. For an ac- | 


count of Mr. Lawson’s mathematical manuscripts, see 
oN. & QD” 1" S. vii. 526.) 


Avnonrmovs.— 

“A Journal of Eight Days’ Journey from Portsmouth 
to Kingston-upon-Thames,” &c. London: Woodfall and 
Henderson. 1757. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Will any one be good enough to tell me who 
was the author of this “performance”? The 
Critical Review (July, 1757,) speaks of him as 
Mr. ? S. Serwovug. 


[The author of this Journal is Jonas Hanway, the 
celebrated philanthropist —he who is reputed to have 
been the first man who ventured to walk the streets of 
London with an umbrella over his head. It was in this 
work that Hanway’s luckless “ Essay on Tea” first ap- 
peared, for which he was so severely criticised by Dr. 
Johnson, Of course the Doctor candidly acknowledged, 
that Jonas is to expect little justice from ane “who 
has for twenty years diluted his meals with only the in- 
fusion of this fascinating plant ; whose kettle has scarcely 
time to cool; who with Tea amuses the evening, with 
Tea solaces the midnight, and with Tea welcomes the 
morning.” Hanway’s best work is An Account of the 
British Trade over the Caspian Sea, with Travels through 
Russia, Persia, Germany, and Holland, 4 vols. 4to, 1753. 
It was to this work that Dr. Johnson, on another occa- 
sion, alluded in company, when he remarked that “ Jonas 
acquired some reputation by travelling abroad; but lost 
it all by travelling at home.”} 





Morro or tHe Iron Crown or Iraty: De 
Grammont Arms.—Can you, or your readers, 
kindly inform me what are the exact words of the 
old Italian motto of the Iron Crown, the English 
of which is: “God hath given it to me, woe to 
him that touches it”? Also what, heraldically, 
are the arms of the French house of De Gram- 
mont?—not De Grammont Caderouse. CxEon. 


(Round the ring of the Order of the Iron Crown was 
the legend: “Dio me la diede, guai a chi la tocca.”— 
The arms of De Grammont, as given in the Dictionnaire 
Généalogique, §c., Paris, 1757, ii. 217, are: “ De gueule & 
lacroix de S. André, au sautoir d'or écartelé de 3 bustes 
de carnation, 2 et 1 couronnés d’or & 3 pointes.” 


edited by his Daughter, Mrs. F, F. Broderip, i. 31—33.] 


Replies. 


ST. CLEMENT. 
(3@ S. vi. 191.) 


The connexion subsisting between St. Clement, 
the sea, and the ancient Trinity House, and with 
the symbol of that saint and martyr — viz. the 
anchor—receives some explanation from the fol- 
lowing passage in the Golden Legend (edit. 1527, 
fol. 322). The Emperor Trajan, a.p. 66, under- 
standing that upwards of five hundred persons 
were baptised by this saint, who afterwards de- 
stroyed the temples of idols and built seventy-five 
churches, caused St. Clement to be thrown into the 
sea, ‘*and bounde an ancre aboute his necke.” At 
the intercession of his disciples, the sea departed 
three miles from the shore; and they found an 
haby tacle * in a temple of marble, with the body 
of St. Clement in an ark or chest, and the anchor 
thereby. On the anniversary of his Passion, “ the 
sea departed four miles farre.” 

The church of St. Clement Danes in the Strand 
exhibited, perhaps still exhibits, the anchor on 
the pulpit and other parts of the church. Hat- 
ton, in his View of London, describing this church, 
speaks of the introduction of the anchor into it; 
and in the following passage we have a specimen 
of the taste of the age, 1700: — 

“A carved white marble stone, on the north side of 
the Chancel, is adorned with two cupids, supporting an 
anchor with each one hand,” &c.—P. 203. 

The staves of the beadles were surmounted 
with anchors; and on an inner wall of the old 
banking house of Messrs. Snow, Paul, & Co., im- 
mediately opposite the church (in 1810), I saw 
placed an anchor (I think) of metal. 

Ribadeneira, the Spanish Jesuit, in his Lives of 
Saints, Part II., p. 295, gives a somewhat similar 
account of the martyrdom of St. Clement, “ Pope 
and Martyr” : — 

“The Emperor Trajan,” he says, “finding Clement 
firm and constant in the Confession of Jesus Christ, and 





* “A dwelling” (Wyckliffe’s Version of the Bible 
St. Mark). . : 
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that he could by no means persuade him to adore the 
Gods, he commanded the Executioners to carry him into 
the deep sea, and with a heavy anchor tied to his neck 
to cast him into it, that the Christians might not rever- 
ence him as a Saint.” 

“ Tue Christians made their prayer, and immediately 
the sea retired for the space of three miles, or a League, 
in such sort that they could go into it for all that space, as 
upon the dry land. They found in it a Chapel, or little 
Church, made by the Hands of Angels; and within the 
Church a chest of Stone, in which was the body of St. 
Clement, and by it the Anchor with which he had been 
cast into the Sea.” 

This legend has been thus perpetuated for ages 
in the heart of the City of London. It is, very na- 
turally, not even alluded to by Alban Butler, in his 
Lives of the Saints, as that writer was too sensible 
to crowd his pages with extravagant marvels ; and 
though he speaks of Clement as a martyr, his title 
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to that rank seems to be regarded by Butler as | 


somewhat apocryphal. J. H. Markranp. 


CARY FAMILY. 
(3 8. v. 398, 525 ; vi. 173.) 

Ma. Rontyson’s original inquiry seems almost 
to resolve itself into the fon question, — Who 
was the third son of Sir Edmund Cary ? 

The statement quoted from Lysons is not with- 
out some foundation of fact. It appears that the 

roperty at Shelford, belonging at one time to 
Valentine Cary, Bishop of Exeter, devolved ulti- 
mately on Ernestus, and thus in 1632 it was pro- 
bably still in the possession of the Bishop's widow. 
The important point is to ascertain whether this 
Ernestus (whose identity with Sir Robert's son 
of that name appears not to be questioned) was in 
fact the nephew of the bishop. Upon this point 
the bishop's will may be expected to throw some 
light ; and as the result of a somewhat careful ex- 
amination of it, I beg to submit the following 
observations : — 

1, The testator does not speak of any person 
of the name of Cary as being related to him. 

2. He speaks of a person of the name of John 
Hodson as being his brother. This could not have 
been his wife's brother, as she was a daughter of 
Mr. Secretary Cooke, and we are therefore left to 
infer that it was probably his brother, on the 
mother’s side, by a different father. 

3. He mentions two sisters, but as they were 
both married, their names afford no clue. With 
respect to one of them, however, it may not be 
unworthy of remark that, from the manner in 
which he speaks of her, it would appear that, 
when he was making his will, he did not know 
whether she was alive or dead. 

4. The dispositions in favour of the brother and 
two sisters above mentioned, and of their chil- 
dren, were merely pecuniary legacies of no great 
amount. 





[34 S, VI. Ocr. 15, 64 





5. The Viscount Rochford—to two of whose 
children legacies are given—was Henry, the fourth 
Lord Hunsdon, the head of the family. 

6. If the testator was Sir Edmund's son, his 
father, and one at least, if not both of his brothers, 
must have been alive at the time of his death, as 
well as several nephews and nieces; but no men- 
tion is made in the will of any member of the 
family except Ernestus, and he—as Mr. Ront- 
son observes — is not spoken of as a relative. 

7. The disposition in favour of Ernestus was 
evidently meant as a provision for him for life; 
and hence, though his father Sir Robert was—as 
I presume—still alive, the bishop's widow was to 
have the charge of his education. 

Looking at the terms of the will, I think it is 
difficult to suppose that the bishop was the son of 
Sir Edmund Cary and Mary his wife. There is 
much in its general tenor that is—to say the least 
of it—quite compatible with the supposition that 
he was an illegitimate son; but, on the other hand, 
the mullet that he bore in his arms for a differ- 
ence seems rather to indicate that he belonged to 
some junior branch of the family. However this 
may have been, he was probably indebted for his 
advancement in the church to the influence of the 
house of Hunsdon, and he appears to have had a 
grateful remembrance of it. 

It may not be out of place to mention here that 
(if I am not mistaken) the Hunsdon branch of 
the family bore a crescent for difference. 

In stating that Bishop Valentine Cary was 
buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral, I relied on the 
authority of Izacke, who, in his Memorials of the 
City of Exeter, under the date of 1626, has the 
following entry : — 

“ Bishop Cary having well governed this Church about 
6 years, 10 Junii died, and lies buried in the north-side 
of the Quire of St. Paul’s Church, London, but hath a 
stately monument in marble with his effigies pourtrayed 
in alabaster, erected as his memorial in an isle at the 
upper end of his own church.” 

I must say I am surprised that—in publishing 
Westcote’s View of Devonshire—Dr. Oliver, who 
had paid much attention to the history of the 
Cary family, should not have adverted to the 
statement above quoted from Izacke, either to 
contradict it, or to correct Westcote by it. 

Valentine Cary is rightly described by Westcote 
as the second of that illustrious family that became 
Bishop of Exeter. The first was James Cary, 
who was appointed in 1419, but died at Florence 
before he took possession of the dignity. 

This James Cary was the son of Sir John Cary, 
Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer, who, on ac- 
count of his adhering to King Richard IL, was 
banished to Waterford in Ireland, and had his 
lands confiscated. 

Here let me pause to inquire whether any of 
the families of Cary in Ireland are supposed to 
be descended from the Lord Chief Baron ? 
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Besides the bishop, Sir John Cary had several 
other sons, concerning one of whom—Sir Robert 
Cary—there is an ancient legend to be found in 
many books, which I beg here to lay before your 
readers in the words of Izacke : — 

“In the beginning of which King [ Henry the Fifth]’s 
reign, a knight named Aragonise . . . visited England, 
and challenged many persons of his rank and quality to 
make trial of his skill in arms, which the said Sir Robert 
Cary accepted, between whom was waged a cruel en- 
counter, and a long and doubtful combat in Smith-field, 
London, where this Mars vanquished this Aragonise, for 
which he was by the king knighted, and restored to part 
of his father’s inheritance, and by the law of heraldry, 
whosoever fairly in the field conquered his adversary, may 
justify the wearing and bearing of his arms whom he 
overcame, and accordingly he takes on him the coat 
armory of the said Aragonise, being Argent on a bend 
sable, three roses of the first, and ever sinee borne bv the 
name of Cary, whose ancient coat of armory I find to be 
Gules a chevron argent between three swans proper, one 





whereof they still retain in their crest.”—Memorials of 


Exeter, under the date of 1419, 
This legend—however well accredited—seems 
to be of somewhat doubtful authority. In the 
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The following particulars in reference to Bishop 
Cary may perhaps be acceptable to your corre- 
spondent Mg.eres : — 

Valentine Cary was Master of Christ's College, 
Cambridge, and was Dean of St. Paul's. 

On the 14th September, 1621, King James I. 
presented him to the see of Exeter, and on the 
13th July, 1624, also gave him the vicarage of 
Exminster in commendam. 

He died in London at his house in Drury Lane 
on the 10th June, 1626, and the following, I be- 
lieve, was the inscription on his monument in the 
south aisle of Old St. Paul's: — 

“Hic jacet Valentinus Cary sacre Theologiw Doctor 
olim Decanus hujus Ecclesiz qui obiit Epis Exon.” 

The cenotaph to his memory in Exeter Cathe- 


| dral is now in the north aisle of the choir, and is 


spring of 1857 there appeared in an Exeter jour- | 
nal (The Flying Express, if I am not mistaken) a | 


series of papers, under the signature of Curiosus, 
on the “ Cary Family of Cockington and Torr 
Abbey.” In one of these papers, the writer ex- 
presses himself as follows : — 

“We may now come to Robert Cary; but we must 
utterly reject the current story of his having adopted the 
arms of an Arragonese knight, whom he had vanquished 
at Smithfield, London, in the 
Argent on a bend sable, three roses of the first. Unfor- 
tunately for the tale, Sir John Cary, as deeds testifv, had 
used these very arms before the birth of this son Robert.” 


Without seeking to impugn the authority of 


Curtosus, I should still be glad to learn what 
records there are of any tournaments 
field in the reign of Henry V. 

It is not a little sineular that, what are repre- 
sented to have been the original arms of the Cary 


inscribed as follows ; — 

“In Memoriam Valentine Cary, olim hujus Ecclesix 
Epi qui obijt 10 Junij, wpcxxv1.” 

At the top of this monument is a shield bearing 
the arms of the see of Exeter impaling those of 
the bishop, viz.: Argent on a bend sable three 
roses of the first. In the centre chief point there 
is a mullet—for difference I presume. 

The whole is surmounted by a bishop's mitre, 
and is in excellent preservation. DEvontEensis. 


I remember nearly twenty years ago a relative 
of mine showing me a letter in which the writer 


| offered for sale a piece of painted glass, described 


reign of Henry V., viz. | 


in Smith- | 


family, viz. Gules, a chevron argent between three | 


swans proper—I have seen assigned to the family 
of Lyte, of Lyte and Cary, in the county of Somer- 
set. And I would beg to inquire whether there 
is any record of these arms having ever been 
borne by any member of the Cary family. 

Bishop James Cary, who died in 1419, is stated 
by Izacke to have been buried in a church at 
Florence. Perhaps some of your readers in that 
city may be able to state whether any monument 
to him is still in existence, and if so, whether 
there are any armorial bearings on it. It must 
be borne in mind that if the three roses were won 
by his brother, he had himself no right to them. 

Let me conclude this long communication by 
an inquiry not confined to any particular family : 
What instances are there on record of the arms 
of a conquered knight being assumed by his vic- 


torious antagonist ? MELETEs. 


as coming from the monument of Bishop Valentine 
Cary in Old St. Paul's, and containing his arms. 
I took a note of the writer's address, I think it 
was somewhere in Southwark; and the next time 
I happened to be in London I tried to search him 
out, but did not succeed in finding him. This 
may seem little better than “a cock and bull 
story;” but if there is such a piece of glass in 
existence it would not be without interest, in its 
bearing on the inquiries that have recently been 
carried on in the columns of “N. & Q.;" and if 
any of your correspondents has any recollection of 
a similar application being made, a clue might be 
obtained leading to further information. 
Srarrorp CaREY. 


FYLFOT. 
(3" S. vi. 253.) 
This religious symbol affords so evident a proof 
of the extension of Buddhistic ideas from India 


| to western Europe at a period before the Chris- 


tian era, that any information concerning it cannot 
but interest ethnologists and antiquaries. To 
Detra, therefore, thanks are due for not allowing 
the subject to drop out of “N. & Q.” The valu- 
able summary of his researches in No. 143 indi- 
cates his earnestness to communicate, as well as to 
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acquire, intelligence; he will therefore allow me 
to express my sympathy with him in his inquiry 
by informing him that I have a small book in the 
press, in which the occurrence of the fylfot as a 
religious symbol is shown on some of the ancient 
sculptured stones of Scotland, and, in a connexion 
especially worthy of notice, on the Newton Stone. 
On this stone it forms part of the inscription, as 
it does also on several of the Danish bracteates, 
and ‘in the cave-temples of Junir, in the Puna 
collectorate, India. The inscriptions in those 
temples are probably the most ancient in India, 
and afford evidence of having been inscribed dur- 
ing the life-time of Godama, with whom the 
symbol is supposed to have originated. It is 
called swasti in Sanskrit, and sufi in Pali; the 
word, in either case, signifying an expression of 
resignation or assent—literally “so be it,” or “it 
is well.” It is the distinguishing sign of the Pon, 
or purist sect of Buddhists in China, who attribute 
its invention to Buddha about 600 n.c., at which 
date there is evidence of its employment as a 
symbol of the Buddhist religion in the north of 
India. 

As respects its appearance on Bactrian coins, it 
may be remarked that it is seen on many of those 
recovered from the ancient ruins of Behat, Seha- 
ranpur, and on the series of Indo-Bactrian coins 
figured in Princep's Indian Antiquities by Thomas, 
vol. ii. plate 44. “The plate is of Indo-Bactrian 
coins of date antecedent to the introduction of 
Grecian art, with the Grecian alphabet, into the 
mints of that country” [Bactria]. (Jb. p. 221). 
The legends on those coins are in the most an- 
cient character of the Pali, with Bactrian charac- 
ters in some instances on the obverse, or intermixed. 
This symbol occurs on a few Ceylon coins, and is 
given as one of the symbols on modern Indian 
coins in the work just quoted (see plate 46). It 
is seen also on Gaulic coins, as shown in the 
Numismatic Chronicle, vol. i. p. 88. 

The most striking evidence of its use as a reli- 
gious symbol in Europe, is the frequency of its 
occurrence in the bracteates and coins figured in 
the Atlas for Nordisk Oldkyndighed, published by 
the Royal Society of Antiquaries in the North at 
Copenhagen, 1857. In this work it is seen on 
thirty-seven of the various figures of coins and 
bracteates in the Copenhagen Museum. The Rev. 
Charles Boutell has fully shown its frequency in 
heraldic and ecclesiastic connexion in England. It 
is curious to observe how common an ornamenta- 
tion it is now becoming amongst ourselves, espe- 
cially in the devices on carpets, curtains, ribbons, 
and China ware, having been reintroduced into 
England since the sacking of the palaces of Pekin 
by our army. The Chinese exerted their skill 
most religiously by representing it with all its 
symbolic associates of form and colour on their 
choicest articles of furniture. 
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If Deura will kindly favour me with his ad. 
dress I will send him the proofs from the press of 
what I have written on the subject, with the hope 
of getting the advantage of any correction that 
may occur to him. G. Moors. 

Hastings. 


“THE MISERS.” 
(3" S. vi. 145, 170.) 


My attention has just been drawn to the query 
of A. A. (145), and the reply of Lorp Lyrtrexrox 
(170) respecting the so-called Misers of Quentyn 
Matsys. I too have a copy of this picture, little 
known to the public, which has always been un- 
derstood by its possessors to be an original by the 
great painter. I have its pedigree since it was 
brought to England 103 years ago. It was brought 
over in 1761 by Lady Effingham, Lady of the Bed- 
chamber to the Princess, afterwards Queen Char- 
lotte, wife of George III., and has passed by will 
from hand to hand till it came into my possession in 
1862. Itis not in as good preservation asthe Wind- 
sor copy, or rather not in as good condition, not 
having foo cleaned or varnished for many years ; 
but, according to the accounts given, it resembles 
in its details that copy more than any other, having 
the bird in the left-hand upper corner; the ink- 
horn and pounce-box in the left-hand lower cor- 
ner; and the bags full of money in the right-hand 
lower corner. The writing in the ledger is hardly 
legible, though I think a great deal might be deci- 
phered if the picture were well cleaned ; but the 
following entry is quite clear : — 


“30 —7—0 
74—0—0 
40—8—~,” 


and the pen of the writer is just about to form the 
concluding figure. 

Among the coins is the one described by A. A., 
having the head with the low-crowned pointed 
cap, and the word “Smarnon,” and several other 
coins have legends on them, which I think might 
be deciphered by those learned in such matters. 

The Times, in its critique on the Manchester 
Exhibition of Art Treasures (May 28, 1857), sug- 
gests that the left-hand figure is that of a money 
lender, and the right-band figure that of a person 
who has come to borrow money on the jewel 
which lies before them. But I venture to think 
that this explanation does not satisfy all the con- 
ditions of the painting. I would suggest that 
“ money-changers" would be a more accurate 
title. At all events, whatever their business, they 
appear to be partners, and close friends; and, 
from the self-satisfied look of the one, and the 
jocose remark being uttered by the other, to have 
just concluded some stroke of business to their 
mutual satisfaction. 
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I beg to add, that I shall be happy to show my 
painting to A. A. or to Mr. Woopwarp, or to 
any person desirous to see it, who may happen to 
be in the neighbourhood of Bury St. Edmunds. 

W. R. Barn. 

Flempton Rectory. 


Pragv’s “ Poems” (3 S. vi. 263.)—If H. L. T. 
will examine the last American edition (in two 
volumes) of Praed’s Poems, he will be able to add 
largely to his list of Poems omitted in the English 
edition. It was thought by the editors unneces- 
sary to enumerate all the pieces which have been 
erroneously ascribed to Praed during the last 
thirty years; but it is believed that nothing of 
value tas been omitted which there is not good 
reason to ascribe to another hand. An exception 
was, however, made of the political pieces, which, 
it is hoped, will appear separately. Of the verses 
mentioned, “Confessions,” “ Letter from Miss 
Mortimer,” “ Time's Changes,” and the two cha- 
rades, are certainly not Praed's ; it is believed they, 
with numberless imitations of his style, were 
written by Mr. E. M. Fitzgerald. The “Sonnet 
to Ada” is by Chauncey Hare Townsend. “Good 
Night to thee, Lady,” is Fitzgerald's, though I 
think Praed’s hand is traceable in some of the 
verses. Many verses by other hands were cor- 
rected and polished by him; but of course these 
pieces, where they could be distinguished, were 
not included among his works. If any reader of 
yours can inform me whence Dr. Griswold de- 
rived the “ Epitaph on the King of the Sandwich 
Islands,” he will greatly oblige. The American 
editor is evidently mistaken in ascribing it toa 
ees after George the Fourth’s death. “Old 

'oz” had then long ceased to be “ his Lord Chan- 
cellor,” and Praed, if the verses be his, was not a 
man to satirize the dead. G. ¥ 


“Tiwe’s TRIPLE Empire” (3" S. vi. 288.) —I 
suggest that this may mean past, present, future. 
This is stupid enough, but I doubt if anything 
better can be supposed. LytTELTon. 


Onierx or Pens (3° S, vi. 110, 138, 193, 294.) 
How your learned contributor, Mr. ‘I’. J. Bucx- 
Tox, could suppose I wished to convey the idea 
that “ the reed-pen was unknown to the writers 
of the Old Testament,” I am at a loss to imagine. 
Nothing could be more at variance with my im- 
pressions and confirmed opinion. Such a conclu- 
sion cannot with justice be drawn from the remark 
(p. 194) that there is an “error in stating OY to 
be the split’ reed, its meaning being ‘a pointed 
Style’ of iron, as in Jer. viii. 8, and Psalm xlyv. 1, 
and sometimes tipped with diamond, as in Jer. 
Xvi. 1;" nor from the observation that in Jer. 
*xXvi, 23, “the penknife” and not the pen of a 


scribe is mentioned. Surely this last passage im- 
lies the existence of a substance by nature capa- 
le of being fashioned by cutting with a knife into 

an instrument for writing. But even the most 

superficial reader of the Sacred Text must be con- 
vinced of the antiquity of the reed-pen. 
W. Puarr. 
Conservative Club. 


Queen Henrietta Maria (3 S. vi. 267.)— 
Surely your correspondent mistakes a portrait 
of Charles II.’s queen, Catherine of Braganza, for 
that of Henrietta Maria. I have more than once 
seen Queen Catherine's portrait with a Catherine's 
wheel in her hand. R. V. 


It was at this time the fashion to be painted as 
St. Katherine in compliment to the queen. The so- 
called Lady Bellasys, among the beauties of 
Charles II. now at Hampton Court, is thus repre- 
sented. John Hales, “remarkable for copying 
Vandyke well, and for being a rival to Lely, al- 
though very inferior to him,” painted Mrs. Pepys 
as St. Katherine with a wheel. (See Pepys’s Diary, 
edited by Lord Braybrooke.) H.8.G 


Tae Sears or Minpetuem (3 S. vi. 247.) — 
The arms of the great Duke of Marlborough ap- 
pear to have been rather a puzzle to at least one 
good German herald. Triers, in his Einleitung zu 
der Wapen-Kunst (Leipzig, 1744, pp. 506-508), 
gives an engraving and blazon of them, under the 
title of ““Wapen der Fiirsten zu Mindelheim.” 
They are borne in an escutcheon on a shield of the 
empire, and are surmounted by the princely 
hat: — 

“Der Mittel-Schild ist quadrirt. Das erste Quartier. 
In blauem Felde ein Silberner Liwe mit einer rothen 
Vierung im rechten Ober-Winckel, darinnen ein Sil- 
bernes Creutz erscheinet.” (Az. a lion ramp. arg., on & 
canton gu. a cross of the second.) 


This is, of course, intended for the arms of 
Churchill, but is incorrect. It should be, sa. a 
lion ramp. arg., on a canton of the last, across gu. 


“Das andere Quartier. In blauem Felde drey silberne 
rechte Schriig-Balcken.” (Az. three bends arg.) 

“Das dritte Quartier. In silbernem Felde ein von 
Roth und Gold achtfach die Liinge herab gespitzter 
Quer-Balcken, das Gold aufwiirts gekehret, oben von 
drey blauen Klee-Blittern begleitet.” (Arg. a fess indented 
gu. aud or. in chief three trefoils az.) 

“ Das vierdte Quartier, In blauem Felde ein silberner 
Liwe mit einer silbernem Schildes Seite, darinnen ej 
Schwartzer Pfeil erscheinet.” (Az. a lion ramp. arg. addex- 
tré of the last, thereon an arrow in pale, sa. point in 
chief.) 

“Das Hertz-Schildlein. In rothen Felde ein silberner 
mit drey rothen Kugeln besetzter Quer-Balcken.” (Over 
all, gu. on a fess arg. three torteaux.”) 


Triers winds up by confessing that he can give 
no explanation of these arms. There is here no 


mention at all of the.“ bell of Mindelheim,” nor 





are the arms of this seignory given in my edition 
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of Siebmacher’s Wappen-Buch (6 vols. Niirnberg, 
1734.) 

Triers says that his blazon differs from that 
given in the Durchlauchtigen Welt (tom. i. pp. 
645—7), but this I have not been able to consult. 

Joun Woopwarp. 

New Shoreham. 

Steerine Garments (3"S. iv. 332, 439.) — 

“ Saladin does not receive his shirt till he has risen from 
his bed, because at this time it was customary to sleep 
naked. This is confirmed by the testimony of all the 
Fabliaux. From this practice have originated those 
ordinances of the early French kings, as well as many 
passages in their common law, by which a man and mar- 
ried woman, who shall have been surprised naked in the 
same room, are guilty of adultery. In the romance of 
Gerard de Nevers, an old woman who assists in undressing 
a young damsel, expresses the utmost astonishment at 
seeing her get into bed in her shift. In that of Za Cha- 
rette, Launcelot, being lodged by a lady who had become 
enamoured of his person, finds himself under the neces- 
sity of sharing her bed, being informed that she has no 
other to offer him; being determined, however, to pre- 
serve his fidelity to his mistress, he goes to bed in his 
shirt, which is considered by him and understood by the 
lady, as a sufficient declaration of his intention. In the 
miniatures which adorn many manuscript copies of the 
fabliaux and romances, the persons who are represented 
as in bed are always naked.”—Way’s Translation of Le 
Grand’s Fabliaux. Note on“ The Order of Knighthood,” 


vol. i, p. 184. 
E.N. H. 





Errrarus tv Franpers (3 §. vi. 249.)—I | 


thought it probable Mr. Dineley, whose tour in 
France contains many English epitaphs would 
have made similar researches in Flanders, and 
described them in his MS. relating to that country 
written in 1673: but the only discovery of the 
kind I made is this: — 

“In the Cloister of the Bishop’s Church at Bruges 
lieth entombed a daughter of England, who, after having 
spent her life in a religious house, was here buried. Her 
tombstone has this inscription : — 

D O. M. 

Nobilissima Auguste Dominw Gunilda, Canuti, An- 
gliw, Danemareew, Norvegiw et Suecie regis filix, Im- 
peratoris Augusti Henrici Nigri Laudatissime Conjugi, 
post acceptam gravissimam et merito Injuriam hoc in 
Castello religiose Anno D.M° XLII. xt. Kal. Sept de- 
functw, hoc monumentum ecclesia cui per quam erat 
munifica erexit.’ ” 


“ae 


“ese 


Tuomas E, WrixnincTon. 

Stanford Court, Worcester. 

Piccantnny (3™ S, vi. 251.) —I see that Pror. 
De Moraan regards “ piccaninny” as the diminu- 
tive of “ pickien.” From what does he derive the 
first-named word? |] fancy myself that it is a 
corruption of pequeio niio; in which case “ pic- 
kien" is a contraction of “ piccaninny,” or rather, 
a corrupted form of pequeiio. ' A. pe R. 

Movtre (3 S. vi. 267.) —“ Multure,” pro- 
nounced mouter, is a well-known legal expression 
in Scotland, signifying the fee taken in kind at a 


mill ; and more strictly, that portion of the charge 


which is payable to the owner. In a charter, 
granted by Abbot William of Kelso, 1326, of 
lands in Lanarkshire, the following clause occurs, 
which well illustrates the use of the word : — 

“Et molet bladum tenementi sui ad molendinum nos- 
trum si voluit liber sine Multura, vel transeat alibi abj 
melius vidit se expedire.”— Hist. Upper Ward Lanark. 
shire, ii. 219. 

Jamieson, who, by-the-bye, refers to Grose for 
the use of the word in Lancashire, believes it to 
have been originally molitura, and derives it from 
moleo. It is, however, much more probable that 
it comes from multo—a common medizval form of 
the verb mulcto. In which case it means simply 
a mulct, or fine: a term most appropriate as the 
vassals were bound (thirled) to grind their corns 
at the lord’s mill, and pay the stipulated fine. 

Georce Vers Irvine. 

This appears to be a regular formation into the 
vernacular of Lancashire, from multure, the mil- 
ler’s fee or toll, levied by appropriating a certain 
portion of the grist. The application of the term 
to the purloining by workmen of small portions of 
the materials entrusted to them to work upon, is 
just one of those figures of speech in which the 
genius of the Lancashire dialect delights. This 
explanation is what occurs to me in reading the 
query. ‘The word itself is new to me. 

Jd. F. M. 

Moutre is a corruption of the word mulcture— 
used in Lancashire to describe a weaver’s plunder 
from the material supplied to him. I think the 
word is also applied to the dishonest gains of a 
miller, as cabbage is to those of a tailor. W. L. 


PLates or orp Seats, Manor Hovses, etc. (3™ 
S. vi. 250.)—The person most likely to give your 
correspondent W. J. B. the information he re- 
quires is the Rev. C. Kerry, who, I believe, now 
lives at 73, Union Terrace, York. This gentle- 
man, some few years ago, while a resident in the 
parish of Bray, printed a history of the parish; 
and for or by him lithographic views of some of 
the places mentioned by W. J. B. were executed. 
If such engravings as are inquired for be in ex- 
istence, Mr. Kerry can probably tell where they 
are to be found. GA. Li. 


If J. W. B. will forward me his address, I shall 
be happy to lend him a sketch of Philibert’s house, 
A.D. 1780, which was taken from a fine print m 
the possession of Charles Fuller, of Brighton, Esq, 
by C. Kerry in 1861, when he was engaged upon 
his History of Bray Hundred. J. W. B. will also 
find particulars relating to several of the places 
about which he inquires in the above-mentioned 
History. He will be able to obtain a copy through 
Messrs. Savill & Edwards, 4, Chandos Street, 
Covent Garden. W. T. Trrwuitt Drake. 

The Thorne, Lawshall, Bury St. Edmunds. 
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Arms or Coorr, Eari or Betxomonr (3 S. 
vi. 345, 527.)—The answer to my queries do not 
touch the point. I have an impression of the 
seal of Richard, Earl of Bellomont, and Governor 
of Massachusetts, but cannot make out all the 
quarterings. They seem to be: 1 and 8, a chev- 
ron between three coots; 2, a fesse and a chief 
dancetté; 3, a chief; 4, chequy a fesse ermine ; 
5, ermine on achief three quatrefoils ; 6, ? 
7, a bend dancetté. 

On an escutcheon of pretence: Quarterly, 1, 
Cook arms; 2, a maunch; 3 and 4, illegible. 

I want to supply the deficiencies in this descrip- 
tion, and to learn the tinctures, as I can only 
discriminate ermine on two, 


W. H. Wurrmors. 





Boston, Mass., U. 8. A. 


Foster Arms (3 S. vi. 159.) —In reply to 
Mr. Hurcutyson’s note, I would say, that since 
writing my first reply, I have seen a copy of a 
painting of arms which purports to have been 
done in 1710. It is, Argent, a chevron between 
three bugle-horns stringed, sable. Crest. An arm 
embowed, grasping a spear; but the tinctures are 
not given. This coat is that of “John Foster, 
Esq., Colonel of the Life Guard to the Earl of 
Bellomont, Justice of the Court of Common Pleas 
for the county of Suffolk, and one of His Majesty's 
Council.” 

In the same MS. is another painting of the 
arms of Susanna, widow of the said John Foster ; 
being Foster impaling Hawkins, viz.: Argent, on 
a saltire sable five fleur-de-lys or. Crest. On a 
mount a hind lodged. Foster's wife was Susanna, 
daughter and probably co-heiress of Thomas Haw- 
kins. I presume, his only son died unmarried ; and 
if so, Mz. Hurcurtnson would quarter these arms. 
I hope to hear something definite in regard to the 
Coddington arms. W. H. Wurrmorse. 

Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


Ercuine or Gray, tue Porr (3" §. vi, 249.)— 
I have seen the etching of Gray the poet. It isa 
very poor performance, a slightly-sketched pro- 
file, and almost looks like a female head, in conse- 
quence of the beardless smooth chin, and flowing 
hair. As far as I recollect—for it is some years 
since I saw it—there were the words “ Portrait 
of Mr. Gray,” and the name of W. Mason be- 
neath. This copy was at Papplewick Hall, Notts, 





the property of the Montagues. Frederick Mon- 
tague, a friend of Gray and Mason, resided there 
during the latter part of the last century. 

Mason displayed great taste and ingenuity by 
laying out a part of the grounds (through which | 
the river Lene runs) to such advantage as to 
produce the effect of great extent of woodland 
scenery. ‘This is commemorated by a votive urn, 
on which Mason's name is inscribed, accompanied | 
by some lines like the following : — | 

{ 


“ Hail the hand 
That taught one little acre to command 
Each sweet variety of sun and shade!” 
Near this is an urn in praise of Gray, inscribed 
with these lines from his “ Ode on the Spring :"— 
“ Besides some water’s rushy brink, 
With me the Muse shall sit and think 
(At ease reclined in rustic state) 
How vain the ardour of the crowd; 
How low, how little are the proud— 
How indigent the great.” 

In Bell’s edition of the British Poets, there is a 
profile of Gray, which is described as being “ en- 
graved by Trotter, from an original drawing in 
the possession of the Rev. Mr. Potter of Sonning,” 
and bears the date March 2, 1782. This appears 
to me an improved copy of the etching, as it has 
the same features—the hawk nose, and under 
jaw, but there is much greater freedom in the 
drawing, and the costume is improved. Z. Z. 


Dominica Lazzari (3" S. vi. 250.) — Besides 
the letter in The Times, by the late John, Earl of 
Shrewsbury, his lordship published a much more 
ample account of the above young woman, usually 
called the “ Addolorata,” in a Leiter from the 
Earl of Shrewsbury to Ambrose Lisle Phillipps, 
Esq., London, Dolman, 1841; with an engraving 
representing her with the stigmas, and bleeding 
at the forehead. An account of the “ Addolo- 
rata” had been previously published at Munich 
in 1839, entitled Die Wundenmale Jesu an den 
zwei noch lebenden Jung frauen Dominika Lazzari 
und Maria von Morlu. s.w.: Herausgegeben von 
Simon Buchfelner, Pfarrvikar. This was trans- 
lated by me, and published in 1841, under the 
title of Authentic Accounts of Dominica Lazzari, 
§c. In The Tablet of Jan. 1, 1842, were ex- 
tracts from two letters from persons who visited 
Dominica in November, 1841; and in The True 
Tablet for Dec. 10 and 17, 1842, were several 
other documents of a similar kind, the latest visit 
recorded being of Nov. 17, 1842. 

Lord Shrewsbury’s letter contains an interest- 
ing account, by the late Rev. Dr. Weedall, of his 
own visits to both the “Addolorata” and the 
“ Eestatica.” I may add, that I have heard both 
Lord Shrewsbury and Dr. Weedall relate most 
interesting particulars of their own visits to these 
holy persons ; and I have heard similar narrations 
from several others who had seen them—one being 
an English Catholic Bishop—and all persons most 
worthy of credit. The “ Addolorata” died April 4, 
1848, aged thirty-three years. All the inhabit- 
ants of the valley of Fieimser, in which Capriana 
is situated, flocked to her funeral. F. C. H. 


Tae Bists sy Bisnor Urrinas (3 S. vi. 
233.)—Allow me to recommend to the student of 
Ulfilas an edition, in one octavo volume, pub- 
lished at Stuttgard, in 1857, entitled : 
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“Ulfilas. Die Heiligen Schriften alten und neuen 
Bundes in Gothischer Sprache. Mit gegentiberstehen- 
dem Griechischem und Lateinischem Texte, Anmerkun- 

en, Worterbuch, Sprachlehre und geschichtlicher Ein- 
eitung von H. F. Massineim.” 

Correct, complete, conveniently arranged, and 
cheap withal, the editor has good reason to be 
satisfied with his work. 

“Es ist mir in dieser Ausgabe des Ulfilas ein Lieb- 
lingsgedanke und langjahriger Wunsch meines Lebens 
erfullt.” 

For a very interesting account of Ulfilas and 
his work, and especially of the “Codex Argen- 
teus,” see the first series of Max Miiller’s Lectures 
on the Science of Language. D. 


Mrs. Oxprisip ann Cuurcuutt (3" S. vi. 148.) 
Col. Charles Churchill, son of Mrs. Oldfield, left 
issue by Lady Mary Walpole* his wife—1. Charles, 
who married a Miss Murray, and had issue Mary, 
who died unmarried, and a son Charles, who was 
father of Charles Churchill, Esq., author of the 
Druses and Maronites, now residing in Syria. 

2. Major-General Horace Churchill, who left 
two daughters, Harriett and Sophia Marianne, the 
wife of John Crauford, Esq., of Crosbie Castle, 
co. Ayr, both of whom are now living; also a son, 
Colonel Horace Churchill, whose only daughter 
Louisa is the wife of Sir John Michel. 

3. Captain Henry Churchill, who by Marianne 
Birch his wife, left issue two daughters—Mary 
Anne, who married the late Sir Jeremiah Bryant, 
and Emily, who married Colonel John Craigie of 
the E. I. C. S., both of whom are now alive, and 
have issue. 

Colonel C. Churchill also left two daughters, 
Mary, wife of Lord Cadogan (3" S. vi. 148), and 
Sophia, married in 1781, to Horatio, second Earl 
of Oxford. H. M. L. 


Wrrencrart (3" §. vi. 209.)—If I might be 
allowed to put a question to J. L. P., in the hope 
of eliciting an answer from him, I would take the 
liberty of inquiring, with all the courtesy due to 
a eves was the woman of 

indor ? as she a real witch, or was she, as she 
is called in the Septuagint, a ventriloquist ? 
MELnTEs. 





ture of Jacob Bryant (iii. 299) is more reason- 
able, who assigns the root of the word to Cheem 
the Coptic name of Egypt, where probably the 
science (and the term designating the science) 
embraced natural philosophy in the most extended 
sense, and whatever the ancients knew concerning 
natural objects. (Cf.Sprenger, De Artis Chemica 
Primordiis Commentariolus, Halex, 1823, 8vo.) 
Wittiam Prart. 

Conservative Club. 

Bartismat Names (3 S. v. 22, 105, 184, ef 
ante.)—The working classes of this part of York- 
shire are very decided as to the choice of short 
names for their children at baptism I have had 
frequently Jim, Tom, Sam, Ben, Fred, &c. &e. In 
the case of a “Jim” I thought to have avoided it 
by baptising the child James, but the mother very 

remptorily stopped me with “No, no; Jim, 

im.” Ever since that time I have studiously 
avoided having an “ idea” of my own on such oc- 
casions, I do not know of any precedent for in- 
terfering. It is one of those matters which the 
Church has left an open question, relying upon 
the good sense of her children. 

Georce Luxor. 

Thurstonland. 


Posterity or Haroxp II., Kine or Eneranp 
(3"¢ S. v. 135, 217, 246.) —At the recent exhibi- 
tion of mediwval art at Malines, it is said that 
among other ecclesiastical garments there was 
shown “a tunic of St. Bridget, left by Gunilda, 
sister of Harold, to the cathedral of Bruges” (JI- 
lust. Lon. News, xlv. 303). ‘This Gunilda was, it 
is presumed, not the sister but the elder daughter 
of Harold by his second wife. 

Morais C. Jones. 

Liverpool. 

West Lavincton (3* §. vi. 148.) —I cannot 
but think that E. W. is in error in supposing that 
the Dantsey property was brought into the Dan- 
vers’ family by a wife of Sir John Danvers, the 
regicide. We learn from Dugdale and others, 
that Henry Danvers, the regicide’s elder brother, 
was born at Dantsey in 1573, and that in 1603 he 


| was created a Baron, with the title of Lord Dan- 
| vers of Dantsey. 


These two facts appear to be 


Cuemistry, Cuymistry (3" §S. vi. 231.) — The | quite enough to establish the point, that the pro- 


etymology on which the spelling of this word de- 
pends must ever be open to discussion. Some ad- 
vocate xéw, xedw, as being the art by which metals 
are liquified and poured forth as water (ds S8wp 
Siaxexuutvov) without the agency of fire and air 
(Joannes Canabutzes). Others derive it from 
xuuss, Juice, confining the science originally to the 
extraction of the essences of plants. The conjec- 

* Sir Robert Walpole obtained for his illegitimate 
daughter the king’s license for the rank of an Earl’s 
daughter. She was housekeeper of Windsor Castle, and 
died about sixty years ago. 


perty was in the family long before the days of 
the regicide. P. 8. C. 


Tue Doxe or Magenta (3" S. vi. 257.)—“I 


| tell the tale as "twas told to me.” The age and 
| station of the “old Irish gentleman,” a doctor of 
| some eminence, a Member of the Royal Academy 
| of Ireland, and of the Royal Society of Dublin, 
| preclude the idea of there being any “fabrica- 


tion,” as GALLus so very courteously expresses It. 
That the old gentleman was baptised by a Presby- 
terian clergyman named M‘Mahon, who after- 
wards found it necessary to take refuge in France, 
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where, laying aside his gown, and taking up the 
sword, he rose to rank in the service of the first 
Napoleon there can be no doubt; but the = eo 
may have erred in supposing that Mr. M‘Mahon 
was grandfather to the Duke, though no doubt a 
member of the same clan. Through a mutual 
friend who resides at Dublin, and knows the 
address of the old gentleman, I will make further 
inquiry about the matter. I remember seeing the 
Garri Baldi hoax in an Irish provincial paper, 
where it was inserted as a jeu desprit, and as fill- 
ing in the dearth of local news, but with appa- 
rently one exception, no one who read it supposed 
it to be anything but what it was intended. It 
also happens that the family of Palliser, possessing 
considerable estates, and who are among the 
“ magnates ” of the co. Limerick, are descendants 
of a French refugee family, so very many of whom 
were settled in Ireland after the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes. I have met a Colonel Pal- 
liser, and have always been informed that their 
original name was “ Pellissier ;” so the Marshal, 
though not a descendant of Mr. Palliser, was a 
member of the same family most probably. 
Cyrwrm. 

Porth yr Aur, Carnarvon, 

“Witiikins AND nis Dinan” (3" S. vi. 158, 
236, 260.) — There are two versions in French of 
“ Willikins and his Dinah:” one by W. S. De- 
sanges, which is printed in Wills’s Poets’ Wit and 
Humour, and the other by Edward Hogarth, and 
it was from the latter, I believe, that Albert Smith 
quoted. A. 


For the satisfaction of gentlemen who are in 
search of translations of this celebrated lyric, I 
wish to state, that having been in the city of 
Limerick in January, 1861, I read in the columns 
of the Limerick Reporter a very excellent Latin 
translation, which had appeared some short time 
previously, from the pen of the learned editor of 
that paper, and to which my attention was called 
by a literary friend. H. Owean. 


Games or Swans, Etc. (3 S. v. 436.) — In 
Shaw's History and Antiquities of Staffordshire, 
vol. i. p. 189, is the following : — 

“This and the neighbouring royalties have had ‘ game 
of swans’ immemorially; swans and their arries are 
named in Handsacre very early, by deed S. D. and are 
the great ornament of the river, where they are in a sort 
of wild state, having no food given to them even in the 


most severe winters,” &c. 
W. I. S. Horton. 


“Tae Anatomist’s Appress To n1s Mistress” 
(3 S. vi, 248.) —I have a cutting of “The Ana- 
tomist's Ode to his Mistress” (without date) with 
the following heading : — 

“From a pretty little paper, the West Philadelphia 
Hospital Register, published there by and for the soldiers. 
It is edited as a labour of love by Dr. F. V. Hayden, who 
is one of the most distinguished American geologists, and 











who is now a surgeon in the U.S. service. The <ontri- 
butions are mainly written by the patients, and the type- 
setting and printing are all done by them in the hospital. 
Only some half dozen weekly numbers have been issued.” 


T. J. Reeve. 


** Come on, Cavauiers!” (3" §. vi. 248.)— 
J. M. M. inquires where he can obtain a copy of 
a spirited Jacobite song, with this burden. I re- 
member that in the days of the Annuals (now 
longer ago than I care to recollect), I read what 
I, a boy, thought a very spirited Royalist song, in 
some tale in The Amulet, or Friendship’s Offer- 
ing, say about 1828-9, and the burden was — 


“ Mount, Cavaliers, it is vengeance that speeds you; 
Mount, Cavaliers, it is Rupert that leads you ; 
Mount, Cavaliers, let the flag that precedes you 
Be covered with glory, or covered with gore.” 


The writer might have seen the song J. M. M. 
speaks of, or J. M. M.'s recollection may be of the 
song of which I have given a portion. B.S. C. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Publishing Season promises indeed to be a busy 
one. We continue our Announcements of forthcoming 
Books. 

Messrs. Bell & Daldy have nearly ready for publica- 
tion—“ The Gnostics and their Remains, Ancient and 
Medieval,” by C. W. King —“ The Customs and Tradi- 
tidns of Palestine,” by E. Pierotti— A volume of Poems, 
by Samuel Ferguson, Esq.— A Series of Fac-similes from 
the Original Studies by Raffaelle and Michael Angelo, 
now in the University Galleries at Oxford, etched by 
Joseph Fisher—A volume on the Book of Common 
Prayer, by the Rev. M. F. Sadler, entitled, “ Church 
Doctrine, Bible Truth.” Besides the fifth and sixth vols. 
of Mr. Keightley’s “ Shakespeare”—A new Edition of 
Miss Strickland’s “Queens of England” — An edition 
of “ Cowper” by Mr. Bruce, and one of Dryden by the 
Rev. R. Hooper, and a Supplementary Volume of 
** Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s Manual,” containing cata- 
logues of the publications of all the publishing societies 
and of private presses. 

Messrs. Deighton, Bell & Co. announce a “ Transla- 
tion of the Gorgias of Plato,” with Introduction by E. M. 
Cope, M.A.—an edition of “ Lucretius,” with an English 
Version by H. A. J. Munro, M.A., and a translation of 
“ schylus” by Mr. Paley. Also an edition of Kent’s 
“ International Law,” edited with Notes of Recent Cases, 
by Dr. Abdy, Regius Professor of Law in the University 
of Cambridge. 

Messrs. Hurst & Blackett, in addition to +o Works 
of Fiction by popular Writers, will publish “ My Life 
and Recollections,” by the Hon. Grantley F. Berkeley— 
“ A Journey from London to Persepolis” — a “ Life of 
Josiah Wedgwood ” — and “ Brigands and Brigandage in 
Southern Italy,” by Count Maffei. 

Messrs. Williams & Norgate are preparing: “Com- 
parative Osteology; an Elementary Atlas of Compara- 
tive Osteology,” consisting of twelve plates, drawn on 
stone by B. Waterhouse Hawkins, Esq.—H. C. Barlow’s 
“ Critical, Historical, and Philosophical Contributions to 
the Study of the Divina Commedia ”—* Biblical Papers ; 
being the Remains of the late Rev. W. H. Coleman—” 
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Mar Jacob (Bishop of Edessa), “ Scholia on Passages of 
the Old Testament,” in the original Syriac, with an 
English translation by the Rev. G. Phillips, D.D.—* An- 
cient Syriac Documents relative to the Earliest Establish- 
ment of Christianity in Edessa and the Neighbouring 
Countries, from the Year after our Lord’s Ascension,” dis- 
covered, edited, translated, and annotated by W. Cureton, 
D.D.—“ Prehistoric Archxology ; Essays on the Pri- 
mitive Condition of Man in Europe and America,” by John 
Lubbock—and many other works of similar character. 

Mr. Hotten ey ye “Popular Romances of the 
West of England, or the Drolls and Legends of Old Corn- 
wall,” collected and edited by Robert Hunt, Esq., F.R.S. 
—*The History of Playing Cards ”—“ The History of 
Signboards, Ancient and Modern "—*“ The Water Lily on 
the Danube,” illustrated with fac-simile water-colour 
drawings—“The History of Diamonds and Precious 
Stones,” by Harry Emanuel, F.R.G.S., illustrated with 
coloured drawings of notable gems— “ The Chvicest Jests 
of English Wits,” selected from upwards of 500 old jest 
books, and edited by Mr. Moy Thomas—* The Song of 
Solomon, in the North Derbyshire Dialect,” edited, with 
notes, &c., by Thomas Hallam, Esq.—and “The Gipsy 
Vocabulary, or List of Words taken down from the 
Mouths of Gipsies in Somersetshire, by a Clergyman 
— = there in 1780,” edited, with notes, introduction, 
&c., by Mr. Pinkerton. 


De L a 1 Rue’ 3 Improve d Indelible Diary and Memor: indum 
Book, 1865. Edited by James Glaisher, F.1R.S., &c., 
Observatory Greenwich. 

De La Rue’s Red Letter Diary and Improved Memoran- 
dum Book, 1865. 

Messrs. De La Rue have 


or, 


issued these indispensable 
Companions for the Year 1865. We have so often com- 
mended these handsome Annuals for the vast amount 
of information which Mr, Glaisher contrives to embody 
in them, and for the handsome and varied forms in which 
the publishers contrive to send them forth, that we can 
now do no more than say that these various Diaries and 
Memorandum Books for 1865 are distinguished by the 
same elegance and good taste for which their predeces- 
sors were so remarkable. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to | 


the gentlemen by whom they are required,and whose names anc ad- 

dresses are given for that purpose: — 

Sin Jouw Wrwe's Husrony or tras Gwrom 
1827. 


Famity. Ruthin, sto 


Wanted by Mr. C. 17. Cooper, F.S.A., Cambridge. 


MA 


A NEW 


“ARI 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





| daya, 


| sive Cc ymparatio Homeri cum Se ript. 


' 2 
Publisher, aida of Pat Booksellers and Newsmen. 
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— -_ 
Hanpman's History or rae County Gatwar. 
Lave or Macparew Viscountess Mowtacusn, by R. Smyth. 


Wanted by Mr. W. Wilson, Spottiswoode & Co., New Street Square, 


Notices ta Correspondents. 


T. N.— 
** There St. John mingles with my friendly bowl 
The feast of reason and the flow of soul.” 
Pope's Imit. of Horace, Sat. ii, 1. 1974, 

H. C. The old French language south of the Loire was formerly 
Langue d'Oc, or Provenca whilst that spoken on the nor hone ae 
was called Langue dOil, or Vorman. Uc and Oil being the old Jorma 
the modern French oui. 


W.L. W. The line— 
“O Douglas! Douglas! tender and true,” 
il by the disguised abbot in Sir Walter Scott ‘s Abbot, 
tken from Si te hn Holland's Howlatt; but e is a modern 
m it, written by the author of John Halifax, for whic 
& 'Q "gnd S. ix. 71. 
Il. EH. who writes on the subject of White Horses cut on the chalk 
downs, is referred to Archwologia, vol. xxx. p. 289 et seq. 
. For the remove al of stains in engravings, see “ N. & Q." tng 
345, 2 vi. 8.——2 he author of The Extraordinary Adventur 
of several Famous Men, {1685, is R. Burton.——3. The History of 
House of Stanley, 1765, is by J. Seacome.— 4. Bishop Davenant was 
author of Animadversions upon a Tract, entitled God's Love to Mas. 
kind, i641. 


the passwords us¢ 


Pittone. Southey’ 


E. s Life of John Wesley wes critically noticed 
Bishop Heber in the ie Review, vol. xxiv. pp. 


| also Richard Watson's Life of John Wesley, with Observations om 


Southey's. 

F. Mewnvns. The *. Wm. Cole bequeathed his fine Coi lection of 
Manuscripts (ninety- x. volumes) to the British Museum, 

F. H. K. (Bath) will find the answer at p. 220 of the present volume. 

I. O. S. For the antiquity of the weekly fasts of Wednesdays and Fie 
consult Bingham’s Antiquities of the Christian Church, book xiii 
ix., and book xxi., chap. iii., or Riddle’s Manual of Christian Am 


r is entitled Homerus Ss 

Sacris “quoed hormam 
Ant. Z. Bogan. Oxon.. 1658, 12mo0.—— There is no English pa 
Observatious sur I’ Histoire de France, by the Abbé de Mably. 

F. H. The wo s by Fontenelle, but published anonymously. he 
entitled Jug coment p\- Plater sur les deux Parties des Nouveaux 
logues des Morts. Paris, 1684, 12mo. Vide the new edition of Bram 
ii. 1333. 

A Reading Case for holding the weekly Nos. of “N. & Q@” is now 
ready,and may be had of all Booksellers and Rqwamem, price is, 6hy 


or, free ~ —_ one *t from the publisher, for 1s. 
on OC dumes of “ N. 2 a” , may be had fae 


chap 


| tiquities, p. 6 


G. W. The work noticed by Tyth 


vcding the + 


is published at noon on Friday, and i qlee 
The Subscription for Stampsp Corres fr 
Six Months forwarded direct from the Publisher (including the 
yearly Iwosx) i lis. 4d., which may be paid by Post Offices 
payable at the Strand Post Office, in favour of Wuszsas G. 

Ve.tivoron Sraser, Sraann, W.C., to whom all Communications F@§, 
tur Eprror should be addressed, 

“Nores & Queries” is registered for transmission abroad. 

a 


AS PRIVATE SECRETARY, AMANUENSE, 
[ e Advertiser, agec f good and respectable conn 

gement as SECRETARY or AMANUENSIS. “Gece! 
ceptionable reterences. Address X. Y. Z., care ot Adams and Frangly 
Publishers, 59, Fleet Street, E.C. 


DALE 


NOVEL BY 


_ “Nores axp Qornims” 
issued in Monwruty Parts. 


MR. WILKIE COLLINS, 


WILL BE 


THE NOVEMBER 


THE 


OF 


CORNHILL 


COMMENCED IN 


NUMBER 


MA G AZINE. 


S$] MITH, ‘EL DER & CO., 65, Cornhill. 








